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THE NINE DAYS’ 


THE nine days wonder of the last month of the last 
year, commenced on the 8th., and terminated on 
the 12th. It lived in London, and was con- 
temporaneous with another wonder—the launch of 
the Leviathan,—but this proceeds still. That 
wonder which is done and finished, was ominous 
in prospect, and ludicrous in result. It resembled 
the lost comet ; which, according, to astronomers 
is fearful in appearance, and has nothing in it; 
and is nothing; after all its serious face. Com- 
mercial and monetary difficulties occupied men’s 
minds, and made a dark November; threatening 
a gloomy December; and they have been bad 
enough ; we can say nothing better of them; to 
keep their threatenings. Through this murky night, 
Viscount Palmerston despatched an aurora Lorealis ; 
and it answered the purpose. Early in November, 
Parliament was prorogred to the 17th. of December, 
with the certainty of being further prorogued to 
January. But there is no certainty in life; and 
immediately after the Ministerial suspension of the 
Bank Charter Act, Commons and Peers were 
requested to assemble in London,—out of season, 
namely, on the 3rd. of December. They came 
like sacrifices, “as like them as possible,” with 
the question, what's to be done on every tongue. 
Alarmists, of a nervous temperament, thought of a 
combination among the European despots; to do 
what nine out of every ten correspondents, before 
the days of penny postage were sure to do; viz.— 
“to take this opportunity.’’ This opportunity, 
in the present instance, was not to assure us of 
their health and well being ; but of the necessity, 
which existed of our being at an early date thrown 
out of some of our possessions. Russia had pro- 
posed respectfully, the propriety of aiding us to 
recoverIndia ; and to keep it after recovery. Nana 
Sahib had become a hero in St. Petersburgh,— 
and his portrait had been hawked at fifteen co- 
pecks a copy for the benefit of the Crimean 
fund. The Crimea is likely to employ Russian 


benevolence for some time to come- So like 
them, too, is Nana Sahib, that the Russians love 
the man. They pay at least fifteen copecks for 














WONDER. 


him; quite as, high as they would give for 
Schamyl. Then the French hold Pondicherry, and 
it is too small. Therefore, like many other 
spoiled children at this festive season ; they pout, 
and sulk for more. So at least thought the nervous 
members, as they came up to town, in the corners 
of first class carriages rolled up in woolens to the 
throat. 

The nervous are not however numerous. The 
speculative are a more popular class; and they 
deemed that the urgency came from the East. 
The Anglo Indian Government needed money ; 
and like many other enterprising speculators at 
present they were required to produce materia 
guarantees. The Imperial Government bad de- 
cided upon assuming possession of the estate. 
They wanted the money first, and several acts of 
Parliament next. This seemed to be a plausible 
exposition of the reason for the short Parliament, 
or for the short session. Commercial men ex- 
pected something decisive on the Bank Charter 
Act, They thought that the Premier, having dis- 
covered that he could not plan mortars, had de- 
terminc? to try his skill in forming currency Jaws. 
He might succeed in Westminster; where he had 
often triumphed before, alihough he had failed at 
Woolwich ; and this also was a very reasonable sug- 
gestion. A small number of Members 
that the Government were disturbed in their 
places at the distress which existed in November, 
increased in December, and remains still among 
the manufacturing operatives, and had called Par- 
liament together for the consideration of means 
reduce the sufferings of that class. Even 
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6 THE SLEEP OF PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


the topic ; except a contemplation of those advan- 
which accrue to a working man from starving 

in a civilised country. People cannot be over 
thankful for their privileges, and we honestly hope 
that individuals who have suffered the loss of 
wages, consequent upon the loss of work, will not 
forget to be thankful that any inconvenience of 
this sort has occurred to them under the present 
Government, and that the Home Secretary possesses 
all the pleasures of office meanwhile. It may be 
said that the Government could not have doue 
anything to arrest ruin or assuage suffering. Per- 
haps they could not, under existing circumstances, 
yet it by no means follows that they could not 
have done something useful under happier circum- 
stances. If the House of Commons were some- 
thing more than the tail of the Cabinet—if it were 
the engine, the motive power—we assume that the 
Government would become locomotive, and move 
on. The French Government have managed to 
do much, They have made the bankers pay part 
of the cost of getting and keeping gold from the 
profits of banking. They have said, the law 
requires you to hold gold, and you must pay for it, 
as you pay for your clerks and their ledgers, for 
your offices and their porters. Therefore December 
closed with the minimum rate for discount in the 
Bank of France at five per cent., in the Bank of 
England, eighé per ceut.—difference in favour of 
doing a right thing, instead of nothing, by a 
Government, three per cent. A Government may 
do something, therefore. All these legislators 
erred in holding those expectations without blame 
to their sagacity, for they were wrong in the’ com- 
pany of a multitude. The Government wanted 
the short session only to relieve themselves from 
the responsibility of a good deed, too long de- 
layed. The Anglo-Indian Government did not 
want money, avd no measures were drawn regard- 
ing India, although plans for its government are 
to be prepared before February. The Cabinet 
had no scheme of a reform bill ready, but they are 
to draft one before February. The Cabinet prefer 
the revival of the Act of 1844 to any other mea- 
sure on the currency, because nothing is easier ; 
but as this is a very ridiculous course to take, they 
a committee of inquiry, for the purpose 

of a Mackintosh, or any other convenient garment, 
that would be proof against censure or responsi- 


The Cabinet were in the position of little boys 
on the last night of the year in Scotland. They 
a request for their Hogmanse in haste, and 

*Jet’s rin.” They merely sought the benison and 
the boon with a happy dismissal. Being prisoners 
at the bar, for breaking the law of their couutry, 
ey begged for a decision of their case, although 
they knew that the jury were unanimous in their 
siheols The rey say clear for them that 
ever sup would call Parliament 
together for the purpose of saying what nobody 
sould deny, ough, of oven wished to deny. It is, 
ponvenient to have @ law in ex» 
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istence that needs to be occasionally put out of 
existénce. An act tMat is liable to suspension at 
the pleasure of the Government, if it only related 
to stealing sheep, would be a very dangerous sort 
of act, but relating as it does to all the monetary 
business of the nation, and affecting the employ- 
ment of millions and the fortunes of thousands, we 
call it trebly hazardous. Nothing is easier than to 
say that the act may never again require to be 
suspended, but it is equally easy to say that it will 
require to be suspended again and again, and at 
intervals ; just as those who live will require a new 
coat or a new hat, as the old wears out, aud expe- 
rience is in favour of those who say so. A 
Cabinet of sagacious men never would take the 
responsibility implied in this business; a Parlia- 
ment .of wise men would never permit it to be 
taken, and the people—the public—but is there a 
public? We think not. In common with other 
writers, we talk of the people as if they existed in 
any applicable and collective sense, but it is an old 
habit, now out of date. There are still a certain 
number of families and of individuals in the 
country, and they might be “the people,” yet col- 
lectively they are nothing. Party spirit has been 
demolished, but the construction of a national 
party has failed. The atoms exist without cohesion, 
They are distinct and separate particles without 
union. The nation is either very well governed, 
or thinks so, or thinks nothing on the subject. 
The latter is, probably, the state of the case, and 
apathy has taken the place of earnestness, almost 
naturally from a series of delays and disappoint - 
ments. 

This opinion is scouted in some quarters, and 
we have been both kindly and unkindly blamed for 
its expression. Differences might exist on many 
opinions, but none are possible on the simple 
opinion that two and two makefour. The sleep of 
public spirit is a matter of that sort. It is a fact, 
and one that should be deplored and felt. Good 
never comes by concealing our own weakness, and 
the nation, as such, is contented or paralysed. The 
disease has been developed in the constituencies. 
Many examples would be cumbersome, but two con- 
stituencies may be named as illustrations, because 
both were once celebrated for having an opinion, 
and both have chosen very gocd men, perhaps. 

The representation of Birmingham became 
vacant by the death of Mr. Muntz, whose inde- 
pendence and industrial intelligence are missed in 
the Commons. He held notions on some points 
that were not acceptable to party men, because he 
was not a party man; but his opinions were 
always clearly expressed, and he meant them ever 
to be for the public good. Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Muntz both had seats in the last Parliament, and 
it was scarcely possible to pick out the names of 
two respectable gentlemen on a division list, who 
both being liberals, presented moze striking cons 


trasts of character and of opinion; yet the Bire 
mingham constituency, who would have re-elected 


Mr, Muntg sgainst the world, chose Mr, 
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PAISLEY POLITIC3. 


as his successor, and Birmingham had a con- 
stituency with opinions to preserve on two points ; 
arms and currency. Birmingham thrives in part 
on the gun trade, and holds monetary theories 
better at least than those by law established. 
Mr. Bright is perhaps the most distinguished 
opponent of artillery, guns, and rifles in the coun- 
try; and we believe that this eminent free-trader 
is also on currency questions a stringent monopo- 
list. Upon the leading question of the last gene- 
ral election, Mr. Bright disagreed totally with Mr. 
Muntz, and the latter eminently represented the 
opinions of his constituency, so far as they had 
any Opinions. A few short months produced 
proof that these opinions were utterly worthless. 
The contrast in the representation of the borough 
proceeds from the entire absence of any interest 
in politics, or of political principle. 

Paisley also lost its late representative, Mr. 
Hastie, by death. Lord E. Gower, a perfect 
stranger to the borough and all its silk and woollen 
interests, canvassed the constituency, because a 
near relative has an estate and mansion in the 
vicinity. He might have been successful if the 
old Sutherlandshire memories had not created a 
a prejudice against him. Mr. Lamont, a young 
Highland laird, not in the shawl trade, or pecu- 
liarly conversant with pine patterns, opposed the 
southern nobleman. Another candidate came down 
from London—Mr. Haly, a literary gentleman, 
and made the party three. Some of the Paisley 
electors besought Mr. Merry, an iron master, 
well known on the turf, to represent them, but 
he had been unseated on petition for Falkirk, 
and declined Paisley, from the attachment that he 
bears to the Falkirk district. Mr. Crum Ewing, 
a Glasgow merchant, safe for sums of money too 
tedious to put in figures, had some political flirta- 
tions with Paisley at the general election; but in 
the present state of business, and having private 
engagements on the continent, as we fancy he has 
on all the continents of the earth, and half the 
islands of the ocean, he did not care for the seat, 
and left the land on these private enterprises bent. 
Five persous were named. ‘The first was ac- 
quainted with politics, and has given more iude- 
pendent votes than many aspiring peers can afford 


to make. The third may also be conversant with 
political transactions. The second has his fame 
to make. The fourth could only go into Paflia- 


ment for the honour of a seat, although he is not 
too old to learn. The fifth is rich. Before the 
nomination, the first and second retired, and the 
fourth had never entered for the stakes. Mr. 
Haly and Mr. Crum Ewing were alone in the field ; 
or Mr. Crum Ewing being absent, Mr. Haly 
may be said to have been alone 

At the termination Mr. Haly had nearly every 
hand in the crowd held up for him, and Mr. Crum 
Ewing had the merest sprinkling, At the poll 
Mr. Crum Ewing got ten votes for one given to 
sata, JS The result proves the existence of s 
lamentable breach between the electors and the 
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non-electors of the old Radical borough of Paisley, 
unless we are to believe that only idle people go 
to the hustings, and that the formal nomination 
might and should be dispensed with, when a con- 
test is to occur. Mr. Haly may or may not be 
qualified for the place, for we are unacquainted 
with the name except in connection with Paisley ; 
but we know that an absent gentleman, 
seemed in no way very solicitous for the honour, 
should not have been elected in the existing crisis, 
because only he is rich. If our Scotch members 
must be possessed of twenty or thirty thousand 
pounds per annum each, it is better at once to em- 
body that rule in an act of Parliament, and let the 
Commons be a house of monetary magnates, with- 
out many intellectual pretensions. The member 
for Paisley may turn out to be a very judicious 
person, when he finds it convenient to take his 
seat, but we do not suppose that any voter of 
Paisley would ‘say seriously that he would have 
been elected if he had only been worth as many 
tens as he is worth thousands of pounds. The 
political apathy that tolerates these exhibitions 
cannot be too quickly or rudely shaken; and 
electors who pander to the vulgar pride of purse, 
deserve to be swamped. We mention the case 
because Mr. Ewing is, we believe, as unobjection- 
a man as could have been got upon the rule of 
riches, aud was by no means solicitous for this 
trusteeship, or is chargeable personally with im- 
puting too much importance to his pecuniary 
standing. 

This class of elections made the nine days’ 
wonder. And it was a wonder ; for in its compo- 
sition first and second thoughts must have oc- 
curred, The members of Parliament have good 
claims, surely, upon the Cabinet, for their hotel 
and travelling expenses in the case. Those gentle- 
men and peers who did not particularly wish to see 
London in December, and have before them the 
certainty of an extraordinary January season, and 
of a ferocious legislative course to follow—fero- 
cious in its consumption of time—have manyreasons 
to grumble, if they cannot get back the money, 
which they are ashamed to seek. 

A Parliamentary session for the adoption of a 


bill of indemnity, which would have ‘aa 
by acclamation in any assembly that have 
been collected on half an hour's notice in ai 
public place, was a sorry ending to so 


excitement. It did not occur early in April, un- 
happily, for then any fool could have ex the 
reason ; and there were several of that class of 
persons e€ in the discussions. | 
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8 MR. DISRAELI’s MOTION. 


might be dear to England. We read both speeches 
with amazement and horror. Had the Scotch 
bankers gone cap in hand to Mr. Weguelin and his 
friends in the Bank directory, and begged away 
their gold? Was it possible that these shrewd 
gentlemen of the north, gipsy-like, had cast a 
glamour over Threadneedle-strect, and taken out 
the precious metals, while their guardiaus were in 
the transe? Or had Scotland done a grand 
burglary on the premises, less, after the Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie than the Rob Roy Macgregor style, 
of settling pecuniary transactions. Neither of 
these crimes was alleged. Neither by force nor fraud 
had the Bank been robbed. Yet, if the Scotch 
Fusilier Guards at the Tower had seized the Mint, 
and gone off with the contents by the first Scotch 
steamer that they could catch on the Thames, we 
know not how these two intellectual Stones could 
have better described the guilt of, and the woe 
from, the mutiny and robbery, than in the language 
they employed respecting a claim enforced for 
value held and received. What had the Scotch 
bankers done? A lamentable run had occurred 
upon them, originating in part from the Act of 
1845, in part from American losses, and in part 
from the defective management of one large Com- 
pany. They had large balances at their credit 
in London, and they did what any other kind of 
person does when money is wanted from him which 
is at his bankers, and not in his pocket, they 
drew cheques, and they sought payment in gold— 
the only legal tender by which the demands on 
them, as the law stands, could be discharged. 
The remarks of these eminent financiers or states- 
men were reasonless, except for the common 
reason, exhibited daily, when a man is compelled 
to pay an honest debt, while he prefers to keep the 
money in his poaket. The Act broke down, because 
certain creditors of the Bank required gold instead 
of notes. The nationality of these creditors was 
of no moment. They might have been French or 
Russian, and they merely tested the convertibility 
of notes under the law, without caring whether 
the machine should fail or resist the strain. 

Mr. Disraeli brought on the only debate or 
division of the nine days that contained a particle 
of interest, and he was defeated on the 11th by an 
immense majority; 295 againtt 117 for only 
desiring the Commons to be honest and sensible ; 
and not go through the farce of appointing a com- 
mittee to inquire into the causes of public distress, 
currency inclusive, when they knew very well that 
the committee was a pretence, so far as the 
currency was concerned. We have not half a 
dozen members in Scotland who will not tell their 
constituencies that they are quite satisfied on the 

question, and know very well what should 


currency 

be done, and yet when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer required his to party say that they had 
better have a committee, and make further inqui- 
ries, his Scotch friends, without an exception, 
voted for the bubble. They would have to 
explain that matter here to those who sent them 





there, but for the reasons already given, When 
public opinion is shaken out of its torpor again, the 
circumstance will be remembered. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself requires no committee 
except as a inatter of form. He cannot be con- 
verted from his notions of conyertibility. Probably 
he even still holds by his celebrated prosperity 
pamphlet, and every word that it contaias. But 
nobody expects him ever to be a convertible 
person. His theories now, right or wrong, will be 
his theories to the crack of doom. Progress will 
never occur among the perfect. 

We may avoid misapprehension by saying that 
Mr. Disraeli’s motion only recognised the neces- 
sity for Parliament of legislating in some form on 
the currency, and their possession of adequate 
information for that work. He did not propose 
a specific form of legislation; bnt he asserted the 
possibility of devising means to saye domestic cur- 
rency from the shock of foreign errors and ex- 
changes. The ministry practically bade the House 
say we'll think over it. The House said so; but 
while telling them to give that reply the Minis- 
terial leader also told them that he did not re- 
quire to think more on the matter. 

We are not surprised at that for he also told 
them that the additional issue of two millions of 
notes by the Bank of Evgland had no effect what- 
ever upon the value of money, since the notes were 
always coavertible. Any person acquainted with 
business knows perfectly well, that for some 
reason that was not quite true. 

Extreme bullionists were irritated at the step 
for they said it had taken their prey from their 
grasp, and that money should have gone much 
higher, and goods, that is, labour, much lower, aud 
were only prevented by a tyrannical interference 
with the law. 

We sympathise with the statement of wrong, 
so far as to say it is true; and with this addition, 
however, that except for a very absurd interfer- 
ence of the law with business, the price of money 
never would have reached ¢en per ceut., and would 
not now be eight. 

Notice had been given that the East India 
Company would confer a pension of one thousand 
pounds annually on General Wilson, and five hun- 
dred pounds yearly upon the relatives of the late 
General Neill and General Nicholson. The 
Government felt obliged to make an effort to 
carry a Bill through Parliament for the purpose 
of conferring a reward on General Havelock equal 
to that bestowed “‘ in another quarter” on General 
Wilson. After some badgeriog, they were driven 
into the propriety of making the pension for two 
lives. They had not, however, time to finish that 
work. The nine days had run out, and they kept 
close to the day. Since then, they have arranged 
to give General Haveluck a vacant regiment. 
Could they have given it to any other officer with 
common decency at present? However it is well 
that common commands respect at the 
Horse oak m 














AUSTRALIAN 


Although the Premier was unable to tell Parlia- 
ment what he would do with the East India affair, 
yet in a few days after the adjournment of both 
houses, he was quite able to send for the Chair- 
man of the Company and inform him of the inten- 
tion to destroy the double form of government in 
that country ; and, although another Cabinet 
Minister in the Peers was able to say that the 
Government had not yet drafted a new reform 
bill, yet we have little doubt that this measure is 
also decided upon, without prejudice to any altera- 
tions that the necessity of keeping Lord John 
Rassell out of office may require. 

With the view of conciliating the ‘noble 
member” for the city, he had Jewish emancipation 
committed to his care. Ten years previously, 
exact to a month, in a season of great distress, 
Lord John Russell brought forward his first 
measure for this purpose. Now, in a season of 
yet, in one sense greater distress—happily, not in 
every sense, he again found time out of the short 
session, to inculcate his matured views on this 
interesting topic. “ Interesting,” unquestionably 
it is, to those who are affected by its details; yet 





SKETCH v 


it could have waited without spoiling for epring 3 
and the time it occupied might have allowed 
Premier to explain his Indian scheme, which, as 
we now have seen, was ready. But that would 
have been courteous condact to Parliament. 

The law of England sllows the incumbent of a 
parish to prevent any other minister of the Estab- 
lished Church, except his bishop, from conducting 
service within his parish. Accordingly, the incum- 
bent of the parish in which Exeter Hall stands 
stopped the services in that building by ministers 
of his own Church. Time was given for the 
introduction of a short bill to correct this evil. It 
was found, however, that the bishops were not able 
to decide on the subject, and it stands over, 

So, we have described fully the business of the 
nine days’ session. It might all have been done 
in nine lines. Why such a very ridiculous con- 
gregation of our wise men occurred at all, is for 
themselves to say? But the reason why, when it 
did occur, so little benefit should have accrued 
from the phenomenon, is one of those questions 
that constituencies should ask. 





AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES.—No. V. 
THE BUSH-GRAVES OF AUSTRALIA. 


By tHe Ricut Honovrasi_e Tuomas M’Comsiz. 


Wuenre I called upon to say what is the most in- 
teresting series of objects in almost any countzy, I 
should, without hesitation, reply—the spots where 
the dead are interred. To me the Catacombs of 
Réme are more interesting than the Vatican, with 
all its wonderful associations ; the Poet’s Corner, 
in Westminster, more attractive than the British 
Museum or the National Gallery. This may 
appear not a little singular to some readers; but 
I can positively assert that I have derived more 
real gratification from solitary rambles amongst 
churchyards and cemeteries in Europe, and even in 
other quarters of the globe, than from any other 
species of sight seeing, I can remember that, long 
before I was free from tutors and guardians, 
some of my favourite haunts were churchyards in 
the towns and sequestered villages of Britain. I 
was a “ Young Mortality,” peering about amongst 
odd-shaped, moss-grown graves and quaint tomb- 
stones—solemn mementoes of a bygone race. 

I did not give the preference to any particular 
class, rank, and sect. I spent an hour quite as 
contentedly amongst the lowly graves of the 
country rustics, as in gazing at the proud obelisks 
and mighty mausoleums which it is too much the 
eustom to raise over the dust of the noble and 
powerful, as if trophies and monuments could, by 
their flatteries, sooth the “dull cold ear of death,” 





even if reared in classic ground, like Westminster 
and St. Paul's. Many persons have been sur- 
prised at my odd taste; but I never have made 
any particular effort to account for it, any more 
than for the great ‘ove and veneration which I 
have always felt for vast mountains. I have little 
doubt, however, that it has originated in a reflec- 
tive mind and a vivid imagination, excited or 
developed by a residence of some years with a near 
relative, who is the pastor of a country parish in 
Scotland, and whose residence is in close proximity 
to the churchyard. In fact, the room where 
often slept had little more than the. wall of the 
house to divide the world of life from the abodes 
of death. Within a few feet of me lay the dus 
and bones of those who had tilled the land of the 
parish for many generations, who, after “ 
fitful fever” of dear farms, bad 

rustic grievances and discomforts, now | 
The part of the country was not remarkable for 
great natural attractions, but the people were 
kind, homely, honest, and u i 
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10 AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES. 


the production of Mr. Warren, the distinguished 
novelist, who had just concluded his “ Diary of a 
late Physician,” in Blackwood’s Magazine. I 
looked forward with no ordinary anxiety to the 
advent of this, which I anticipated would be my 
favourite work. 1 was very much disappointed ; 
the volume, although not from the pen of Mr. 
Warren, was both clever and interesting; but the 
critic was too fastidious, and his work fell very 
far short of my expectations. Indeed, after an 
absence of many long years from Europe, I can 
still call up quiet nooks, overhung with the droop- 
ing branches of sombre trees, where the dead 
sleep, under the shade of venerable gothic 
churches, in whose silent, solemn aisles they had 
worshipped, one generation after another, for ages. 
How different in Australia. Many poor immi- 
grants have died, with a sad heart, in the bush— 
amongst strangers, sorely troubled even in their 
last moments, that their remains would not be 
laid in ground consecrated and specially set apart 
for human sepulchre ;—that their dust would not 
co-mingle with that of their forefathers. It is 
to be regretted that such thoughts should throw a 
gloom over the lust hour of suffering humanity, 
Let not the dying exile be cast down, that he 
must take his last repose in the lonely forest 
without a companion; for the untrodden conti- 
nent, the illimitable ocean, are as much sanctified 
by the presence of the Mighty God as the church- 
yard where the ashes of generations co-mingle 
together. True, the material part is sepa- 
rated from those dear to the sufferer, but the 
spirit—the true life—will again unite with those 
loved on earth. Let there be no virtue in conse- 
cration by human authority, is not the whole of 
this beautful world alike refined and spiritualised 
by God ? 

In most cases, the dead in Australia, are laid in 
the primeval soil. The only graves previous to 
the era of British colonisation being those of the 

aborigines; but in the settled districts no 
traces of these graves are to be found. The natives 
of Tasmania and some parts of Australia usually 
consumed the dead by fire, but sometimes they 
concealed the bodies in hollow trees, until decom: 
position had oecurred, when the bones were re- 
moved, and often carried about for a long time by 
the relatives. When a body was to be consumed 
by the natives of Tasmania, they built a pile of 
logs and laid it thereon; at daybreak the fire was 
applied, and the relatives covered their heads with 
the ashes from the rude pyre. To these children 
of the wood, who possess no implements for digging 
pits of any depth or size, and who considered any 
interference with the dead as a marked insult; 
fire presented the easiest recourse. The materials 
could always be found without the use of any other 
instrument. Fire is the great agent of existence 
to the Australian savage; in the coldest weather 
he warms his naked body by coiling round the 
burning branches, and needs no clothing or house 
to cover him ; it is little wonder that they should 
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often resort to it to save all turther trouble with 
the dead. In some parts of Australia, particularly 
in Gipp’s Land, they hang up the bodies in the 
high gum trees, until they decompose and crumble 
to pieces. So thick are the leaves in the lofty 
trees, that they could not, perhaps, procure a 
better place for concealment. The greatest affection 
exists among families; the brothers are particu- 
larly attached to one another, and frequently 
carry the bones of a deceased brother with them 
for a long period. 

On the Darling and Lachlan the graves are en- 
closed by logs of wood or ridges of earth, and 
covered with sheets of bark fastened to poles, The 
floor is strewed over with rushes, so that a tomb 
presents the appearance of a half-finished hut. 
Here the nearest relations of the deceased sleep for 
a certain period after the interment, and until de- 
composition has actually occurred. This practice, 
no doubt, has originated in the dread which those 
children of nature entertain of the remains of their 
deceased relatives being disinterred by beasts of 
prey, or strange and hostile blacks. It is only for 
men or boys that this ceremony is deemed neces- 
sary. The aborigines of Australia, like all savages, 
think but little of their women, and bury them 
without even the triple ridges, which always sur- 
round the spot where males are interred. Gene- 
rally the graves are in mounds, or in spots 
surrounded by a trench. They are enclosed in 
nearly every case, and sometimes are encircled by 
pleasant walks. But these are only now to be 
seen in the far interior, as their tombs have long 
disappeared in the settled portions of the country. 

It is melancholy to relate that some few of the 
best and most adventurous men who have emi- 
grated to Australia have not even received burial, 
but have perished in the wild bush, and have left 
their bones to whiten in the desert. Amongst 
this number must, I very much fear, be included 
Dr. Leichardt, the distinguished explorer. A 
colonial author has a sweet little poem on this 
subject; and, as it does credit to our limited Aus- 
tralian literature, I give the first two stanzas :— 


LEICHARDT’s GRAVE, 


Ye who prepare with pilgrim feet, 

Your long and deubtful path to wend, 
If, whitening on the waste ye meet, 

The relics of my murdered friend, 

His bones with rev’rence ye shall bear 
To where some mountain streamlet flows ; 
There, by its mossy bank, prepare 

The pillow of his fong repose. 


It shall be by a stream whose tides 
Are druak by birds of every wing; 
Where every lovelier flower abides, 
The earliest wak’ning touch of Spring ! 
O meet that he (who so caressed, 

. All-beauteous Nature’s varied charms), 
That he—her martyr’d son shoald rest 
Within his mother’s fondest arms ! 


Alas! Leichardt is not a solitary exception, 
Kennedy, Gilbert, Cunningham, Strange, and others 





of inferior note, have met a nearly similar fate. So 
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great is the interest in Dr. Leichardt and his fate, 
that if the spot where he fell should ever be dis- 
covered, it will become, in future ages, when the 
vast surges of civilization have spread over the 
continent, the most famous of our shrines; and 
many a pilgrim will drop a tear for the untimely 
fate of the brave !hut unfortunate explorer. 

It is no uncommon thing for the traveller in 
the wild bush to come suddenly upon a small 
enclosed square; he will find a solitary grave 
inside, which, but for the wide pallisade, he would 
have passed unobserved. In the height of the 
gold fever it sometimes occurred that persons died 
in going to, or returning from, the diggings, and 
they were usually interred on the spot without 
much ceremony- If they left sufficient property 
to defray the expense of the erection, the grave 
would be protected by a fence; if no property 
was found upon them, they were, without any 
ceremony, tumbled into the ground. The gold 
fever was too strong on the minds of all to admit 
of particular sympathy for strangers; and for a 
considerable period the principal cemetery in Vic- 
toria was left without a gravedigger; and even 
respectable individuals had either to take the spade 
and dig the graves of their relatives, or employ 
some stranger at most exorbitant wages to per- 
form this last office for them. 

I was induced not long since to pay a visit to 
the last resting place of a talented man, who died 
young, and was interred in the forest. He had 
unfortunately contracted dissipated habits, and at 
last became a drunkard, and died in great misery 
in an outhouse of a small inn on a little unfre- 
quented road. By the kind remembrances of some 
friends who knew him in better days, the place of 
his interment was enclosed with a neat white 
palisade. Being at a reasonable distance from the 
spot; and having a Sunday forenoon to myself, I 
was of opinion that I might pass it quite as well 
in the bush as in the parlor of the country inn 
where I was sojourning. I accordingly mounted 
my horse, and taking the bearing of a well-re- 
membered range of mountains, I struck away 
through the open glades, where the yellow tassels 
of the glorious accacia shed a delicate fragrance 
far and wide. After a ride of several miles, the 
country began to change in its external charac- 
teristics; for many miles around me now spread 
long undulating, sombre plains, alternating with 
gently swelling hills, covered with dusky heath 
and diversible and stunted trees. The mountain 
before me, however, exhibited its deep green tints 
as the dazzling noon-day sun cast its rays {fit- 
fully here and there over its steep sides. The 
country opened up, and again changed for the 
better; the sea was occasionally visible far away 





pass a spot where a country inn had stood on my 
former visit to this district. The place was thea 
alive with all the bustle which characterises these 
houses, and which contrasts so s with na- 
ture in all her pristine beauty . I had 
forgotten the name of the hotel, but after some 
cogitation, it seemed to me like a dream that the 
heavy sign board which was wont to swing in 
front had on it, “ No Good Damper.” 

The natives in those days were numerous and 
troublesome, and often came about looking for 
flour, and other articles of food in use amongst 
the colonists. When the house was being erected, 
a dray load of lime was sent up from the town to 
erect the chimneys; the poor blacks saw this (in 
their eyes) valuable cargo discharged in the bush 
with the same satisfaction that a hungry white 
might be supposed to exhibit at seeing a sirloin of 
beef, “fall hot.” It was not long ere they had 
purloined a bag, and they had no sooner got it to 
a reasonable distance, than baking operations 
commenced. They were wild with delight at 
what they termed “plenty flour,” aad several 
danced an impromptu carroboree on the strength 
of the feast which was preparing. At last the 
ashes were removed, and the cakes or “ dampers” 
were’ taken out, and the feast was spread. We 
wish some painter had been present to depict the 
astonishment of the hungry aborigines ; they 
tugged and chewed, and they endeavoured to eat. 
They had often made excellent food of flour before, 
but, in the present case, somehow, cause did not 
follow effect; they became wild with anger, and 
rushing to the spot, they pointed to the lime, 
shouting, “ No good damper.” This was adopted 
as the sign of the house, The landlord, moreover, 
appeared religiously to abide by his motto, for 
like all country inn-keepers, he depended upon hi 
bar, and had little in the shape of food that the 
hungry bushman could make a comfortable meal 
upon. I reached the spot where the house had 
once stood, but not a trace remained; and the 
only feature that marked it out from the surround- 
ing bush were the indications of cultivation where 
the garden had been traced. I could not help 
contrasting the bustle which I had witnessed upon 
my former visit, with the dead stillness that 
reigned now everywhere around. 

I pursued my way to the spot which I 
travelled so far to see. I reached | 
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I remembered that near the spot I was in search 
of stood a towering gum the monarch of the woods. 
It was no rearing its branches high and 
ing to the wind, but it had been prostrated 
by fire, which the aborigines had probably made at 
its foot. It still looked noble and magnificent as 
it stretched far and wide on the green sod. The 
moss covered the grave of my young acquaintance, 
but I recognised where his remains were laid, and 
I gave a sigh to the wreck of many bright hopes, 
and fond aspirations. The grave had no mark 
to distinguish it from the green sward, as the very 
slender palisade had long ago crumbled to pieces. 
I sat down and thought of the youth who lay be- 
neath my feet. The world would only regard 
such as he was as irreclaimably lost. The verdict 
was fixed. How different in this respect are 
those who remain from those who are lost to us. 
The living are always changing in their conduct, 
and their relations towards us; but the recol- 
lection of the dead is always the same. The 
memory of the fair-haired child whose image 
haunts the soul, is after long years the same as 
when we last saw her. The young wife or lover 
does not change with cares and age; we think of 
her as still young, and brightly fair during many 
Jong years of our pilgrimage on earth. No un- 
welcome thought intrudes to throw a gloom over 
so happy a memory of change wrought in these 
loved objects: On the contrary we are apt to 
regard with aversion the prodigal son and the 
dissolute friend who have come to an untimely 
end. And yet there are many chances in favour 
of the supposition that, if some of them had lived, 
they would have seen their errors, and returned 
to their homes repentant, and that they would 
have been received by all who cared for them 
with rejoicing. The youth whose untimely fate 
I deplored would, I felt satisfied, had he lived, 
have realised the expectations which had been 
formed of him by his ford relations. The beau- 
tiful lines of Percival flashed on my mind in this 
reverie— 

He sleeps, forgetful of his once bright fame, 
He has no feeling of his glory gone, 

He has no eye to catch the mounting flame 
That once in transport drew his spirit on, 
He lies in dall oblivious dreams, nor cares 
Who the wreathed laure] bears. 


And yet not all forgotten sleeps he there ; 
There are who stil] remember how he bore 
Upwards his daring pinions till the air 

Seemed living with the crown of light he wore ; 
There are who now his early sun has set. 

Nor can nor will forget. 


He sleeps,—and yet around the sightless eye, 
And the pressed lip, a darkened glory plays ; 
Though the high powers in dull oblivion lie, 
There hovers still the light of other days ; 
Deep in that soul a spirit not of earth 

Still strnggles for its birth. 


He will not sleep for ever, but will rise 
Fresh to more daring labours; now even now, 
As the close shrouding mist of morning flies, 





From his half-opened eye, in fuller beams, 

His wakened spirits treams. 

Yes, he will break his sleep ; the spell is gone ; 
The deadly charm departed; see him fling 
Proudly his fetters by, and hurry on, 

Keen as the famished eagle darts her wing, 
The goal is still before him, and the prize 

Still woos his eager eyes. 

He rushes forth to conquer ; shall they take 
They, who with feebler pace still kept their ways, 
When he forgot the contest ; shall they take, 
Now he renews the race, the victors bays ; 

Still let them strive, when he collects his might, 
He will assert his right. 

The spirit cannot always sleep in dust, 

Whose essence is etherial ; they may try 

To darken and degrade it; it may rust 

Dimly awhile, but cannot wholly die ; 

And when it wakens, it will send its fire 
Intenser forth and higher. 


Alas ! Such expectations could not now be 
formed for the sensitive, enthusiastic, but erring 
youth, whose grave I had come to visit. I could 
not bear to think of what he was at his death, but 
of what he might have become, if he could have 
broken the spell that bound him. I remounted 
my horse and rode off. From the sad reflections 
which oppressed me, my attention was now par- 
tially withdrawn by the sporting of the kangaroos, 
who still appear to maintain their ground in the 
particular district that I was traversing, and I 
believe are more numerous than before the coloni- 
zation of the country. I passed several herds of 
those singular animals, browsing on the grass, and 
was astonished to find them singularly tame. I 
witnessed a singular scene between two “ old 
men,” who had quarrelled. They grasped at each 
other’s throats with their fore-paws, and shook 
one another, exactly in the manner that two men 
in a violent quarrel will seize and shake one another 
by the respective coat collars. The “old men” 
then slapped one another on their heads, in regular 
boxing style, and dealt each other some heavy 
blows. One fellow also kicked lustily with his 
hind foot, and his opponent returned the compli- 
ment. I watched the encounter with no ordinary 
interest for some time, but was compelled to 
journey on before the combat was concluded. I 
may here state that the settlers designate the old 

as “old men’ and “old women,”’ the 
full-grown animals are named “ Flyers,” aad are 
swifter than the British hare. The young kanga- 
roo’s are termed “ Joey’s.” The female carries 
the latter in her pouch, but when hard pressed by 
dogs, and likely to be sacrificed, she throws them 
down, which usually distracts the attention of the 
pack, and affords the mother sufficient time to es- 
cape. The kangaroos are usually hunted down 
with dogs, but the greatest number of them are 
destroyed by snares planted near openings in the 
fences. The animals rush in to devour the 
and are caught. A farmer in the Western district 
of Victoria informed me that the kangaroos devour 
more green food in that district than the whole of 
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the stock of the settlers ; that, instead of disap-_ 


pearing, they are increasing; and that he was 
compelled to protect his crops with enormous 
close ferces, which they could not leap. 

In traversing the gold diggings, in the midst of 
busy miners, and within sight of the fume and 
smoke of the steam engines, the unoccupied tra- 
veller will often see small spots of ground en- 
closed by a slight fence. These are graves. But 
hundreds have been called to their last account 
around whose remains no such protection has been 
raised. None know the spot where they lie, as 
their sepulchres are mixed with the grave-like 
yellow lumps of earth around; or, perhaps, are in 
the bottom of deep pits, where they have been 
literally buried alive in their vigour and insane 
race for gold. I have known some persons incur 
the greatest risks in underground miniog, and not 
a few who fell victims to their rashness. 

I recollect one night on passing through the 
diggings at Forest Creek, in 1852, I heard a low 
moaning in a small solitary miamy or wigwam. 
and on looking in, found a young man in great 
suffering. He had been a solitary digger, had 
little money, and when prostrated by disease, he 
had not-a shilling or a friend on the diggings. I 
have ever found brandy and laudanum a perfect 
specific for his complaint, but, unfortunately, I had 
no brandy, and was unable to procure any upon 
the spot. I, however, obtained a small quantity 
of rum in a “sly grog” tent, which I administered 
with laudanum, in hot water. This cure, in the 
present instance, was totally unavailing, and the 
youth sank into an untimely grave. He was only 
one of many hundreds who have died on the gold 
fields without a friend near them to close their 
eyes, but who had many anxious relatives in far 
off lands. They have waited long for intelligence, 
and hoped against hope, until their hearts “ grew 
sick,” and despair at last entered their souls. 
What a record of suffering would the history of 
such ‘dying scenes be if it could be written. I 
I found the address of the young man’s relations 
in his pocket-book, and wrote them at his request. 
It was a sad, I had almost said, an ungracious 
office. 

I had a very strong desire to throw the letter 
into the fire; but upon calmly reflecting that 
years would lag on their weary course, with the 
family in a state of the utmost uncertainty about 
this boy Walter; I perceived that the tender 
mercy I had been contemplating would be cruelty. | 
The gold fever has passed its acute stage, and | 
is now confirmed in the constitution of the 
patients. Men now follow gold-digging as they — 
do farmivug and other avocations, 
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anxious enough to make a fortune, it is true, but 
they take time to make themselves comfortable. 
I made a great effort to have hospitals erected on 
the diggings about this time (1852), and succeeded. 
The poor fellow, prostrated by sickness, has now 
every chance of being succoured. Huts and com- 


_ fortable tents are everywhere to be met with; the 





manual labour is much less severe, as many parties 
use machinery, worked by steam engines, to raise 
the clay from their pits. A stranger traversing 
the diggings, around Ballarat, at the present 
moment, would be astonished at the snort of the 
steam engine in almost every quarter. Churches 
and ministers of religion are now established upon 
all the gold fields; and the example the latter set, 
and the doctrines they inculcate, have ameliorated 
the rude and chaotic condition of society. 

There were no regularclergymenon the gold fields 
once, but there was a young man who preached 
every Sunday morning. He apparently belonged 
to the Methodists, as he made use of their hymns ; 
but his theology was of a wild exuberant, and 
incongruous character, something like Edward 
Irving’s after he left the Church of Scotland. 
Egotism was the blot upon his preaching. 

I, could have listened to the strange man’s 
words for hours. No person knew where he re- 
sided, or even his name. He appeared at the 
same hour every Sunday, book in hand, and took 
his stand on the usual spot ; when the service was 
concluded he strode away, hardly replying to the 
civilities of those who had assembled 

In traversing the country districts, which are 
partially reclaimed and cultivated, the traveller 
frequently comes upon spots where the dead have 
been interred. A few months ago, in traversing 
one of the most densely settled agricultural districts 
in Australia, I came suddenly upon a burying- 
ground. The day had been fine, as usual—for a 
bad day is a rare and exceptional case in Australia, 
Far and wide waved the yellow grain, that unan- 
swerable symbol of civilisation. As my horse was 
going at a quiet pace, I was close to the spot 
which, from the groups of graves, appeared to be 
the burying place of the district, before I was 
aware of its existence. The ce of the old 
settlers was about eight miles off, and this ground 
was for those persons who died without friends or 
money, the “ loafers” of the district. There are 


_ many such spots in the Australian Bush, where the 
_ unknown and unrecorded dead lie buried— 


They are | 


These have no trophies ; no memorial shrine, 

We know not of their place 

Midst the dim valleys, with a secret flow ; 

Their lives, like shepherds, reed notes frail and low, 
Have passed and left no trace, 
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STORY OF A PHANTOM. 


There ere more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in our philosophy.— Shahespeare. 





I wave hitherto been known among my friends 


_ readers to the tale I shall tell, is as unlikely as 


as a man little inclined to give implicit credence to, | 
_ hope that such charity will be extended to me, as 


and more inclined to dispute sceptically concerning, 
the doctrine of supernatural appearances, which, 
I confess, too often resolve themselves into mere 
freaks played off on cowards by imagination, to 
the beguiling of reason and the creation of super- 
stition. I know that there is a bitter saying, now- 
a-days, that ‘‘a man should believe nothing that 
he hears, and only half of what he sees;’’ that 
may be a safe rule in a few isolated cases; it is 
undoubtedly foolish in more. Periculosum est 
credere et non credere, said the fabulist Phcdrus 
of old. It is equally difficult to draw the line 
where credence should commence, and disbelief 
should stop. I am not about to enter into any 
lengthy disquisition, in the manncr of Prévost, or 
Mrs. Crowe (of ‘' Night-Side of Nature” cele- 
brity); I do not wish unnecessarily to waste your 





the tale seems improbable; at least, however, I 


is awarded to men making strange statements when 
there appears to be no selfish motive in the making 
of them, and no earthly profit accruing from their 
setting forth. And here let me assure my readers, 
that I am no ‘ Spiritualist” in the New York 
‘table-turning’ acceptation of the term, but a 
plain man of this nineteenth century, w:th no pre- 
dilection whatever for the mystical Germuanisms of 
the last. I am willing to believe that the eye may 


be mistaken, that the ear may err, and that 
imagination may in such cases often over-ride 


patience on nice subtleties, as to how far a wise | 


man’s belief in the appearance of disembodied 
spirits here may justly extend. Imagination in 
these cases may do much towards ‘‘ o’erinforming 
this tenement of clay” of ours, as Shakespeare 
says; an unhealthy condition of the brain, and so, 
of the optic nerve, may do more; but I take it, 
he will be a bold person who shall venture to deny 
in toto that such appearances may have taken place. 
The observation of Dr. Johnson, which I have 
quoted, should here recur to the reader. 

From the earliest ages there has always been a 
belief in such anpeerenass from the days when 
‘a spirit passed before’’ Job ‘‘in the visions of 
the night,” to the days when the spirit of the dead 
Samuel appeared to the conscience-stricken Saul 
in the cave of the Witch of Endor; from the 
days when the enlightened Socrates believed in his 
‘¢ Demon,” or * Guardian Angel,” to the eve of 
the battle, when the apparition appeared to Brutus 
with that unforgotten, “I shall meet thee again at 
Philippi; down to the date of the thousand and 
one weird manifestations which have taken place, 
according to some, in our own century ;—a belief in 
their reality has existed. With the vulgar stories 
of clanking of chains, and other unreasonable 
antics of soi-disant ghosts, | have nothing to do, 

The narration in which I propose, to prove that 
‘* there are” indeed “more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy,” is in 
nowise connected with the ‘* Raw-head-and- 
Bloody- Bones '’—stories of our childhood. I do 
not believe that spirits come from their spiritual 
abodes, wherever and whatever such may be, 
merely to frighten old women and children, or to 
thrown down chairs and tables, rap upon articles 
of household furniture, and commit excesses for 


voted mad, and consigned to Bedlam; but this 
much I do devoutly believe; that when there 
seema a good reason for an appearance, euch 





| 
| 


| 





fact; but when I see reason for an appearance, 
combined closely with that appearance, I am a 
sceptic no longer. ; 

It happened that in the year 1857, in the month 
of December, I was the sole tenant of a large 
rambling house in the most desolate-looking square 
in London, the real name of which is not essential 
to my tale. Why, I was sole tenant, without even 
the company of a single servant in the house 
to enliven me, may be briefly explained. That 
house was rented by my family, and they being 
unable for some time to take possession, acceded 
to my proposal that I should sleep there. It was 
ten o'clock when I first took up my sleeping- 
quarters at the Square. My furniture only con- 


| sisted of three chairs, a deal table, a truckle bed, a 


looking-glass, and an old elock. The room I chose 
for my domicile, was at the back on the ground- 
floor, and faced a slip of ground, called by 
courtesy a garden, which was partly paved with 
green old tesselated pavement, and partly over- 
grown with rank grass. The house had stood 
empty for some time, and the walls were damp, 
and slugs and snails disported in the’ kitchen 
fireplace; the long, large, lofty ro:ms were 
without a particle of furniture of any kind, and the 
footfalls sounded louder than was agreeable during 
my nightly inspection of the place, With the aid 
however of a few books, a stock of tobacco and 
pipes, combined with the solace of a blazing fire, 
which roared away merrily up a chimney wider 
than three of these in our degenerate days, I 
managed to fancy myself tolerably cosy, and to 
feel resigned to my Jonely lot. During the first 
hour or two of my first night’s tenancy, I blush to 
confess, 1 did feel as though the company of a 
friend would have been a great desidera‘um. And 
thus my first night, second, third and fourth 
passed away in monotony. On the fifih and sixth 
night, friends looked in, and a jovial party we made 
round the fire. The clock struck eleven, twelve, one 


_ and still we sat lustily carolling ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” 
which any embodied being would assuredly be Pwrragg ng syne 


and other cheery ditties, till the long-deserted 
rvoms of the old house rang to the echo, It wasa 
little lonely perhaps when | said ‘* goo: night” to 
my friends, and candle in hand, eseor:d them to 


appearances have been; and that [ have reasons | the door, slimmed it with a heavy jar, which 


for that belief my tale will show, 


resounded through the house like 4] uader, and 


That implicit credence will be granted by all my | retired to my den for the night, 





THE STORY OF 


On the seventh night I sat before my fire alone. | 
Silence reigned throughout the old square—there 
is no thoroughfare — and so nothing, save an 
occasional rumbling of a distant cab, relieved the 
drowsiness of the place. Did none of my readers 
ever feel a certain degree of ennui, a craving for 
something to do, and yet, all the while the craving 
was making them discontented, a moral conviction, 
that by no possibility, even could the wished for 
something be obtained, could they set about doing, 
and leave their cosy arm-chairs todo it? Such a 
feeling, hard to describe to any, yet common to all, 
was mine on the night of the 11th of December, 
1857. And so, in despair at having nothing better 
to occupy my time, I fell into a reverie. 

I had a friend whose memory on that same 
night ‘*sat heavy at my soul ’—lIn the wild days of 
boyhood we two had been inseperable: we were 
both boys fond of reading, and many a knotty ds- 
quisition held we on metaphysics in days gone 
by, long ere all the glorious dreams of boyhood 
led for the most part to disappointment and self- 
contempt. We had been second Pythias and 
Damon in those dear days; and why not now ? 
A few bitter words, a month’s coldness, and then 
the friendship of our boyhood melted away into 
nought but a mere formal bowing-acquaintance ; 
and so we parted, and went each on his worldiy 
way. I heard little more of my friend, save at inter- 
vals, and then only all that [ did hear, was by no 
means to his advantage. He had come into some 
property, had lost much of itin the pursuit of dissi- 
pation, and had become nothing better, after all, 
than a worthless man about town. I had met him 
occasionally, and as we pussed each other with a 
bow I was grieved to see the change visible in him 
All the freshness of boyhood had vanished from 
the brow still young; the eye seemed restless now, 
and told of hidden disquiet, ill veiled under a 
reckless exterior. And then while I was sadly 
thinking of all these things, ‘‘a change came o’er 
the spirit of my dream,” and I pictured him to 
myself as I saw him once—in a debtors prison. [ 
had been there to see a man of whom I knew but 
very little, and that visit was out of good nature 
and pity, more than for any other reason; and there 
I saw my friend again. Under the loud laugh, and 
the more reckless air than ever, I could see the old 
disquiet still. He had been meant by nature for 
something better than a hopeless roue; he had 
marred goodly prospects, and exchanged true 
friends for false ; had learned to sneer down every- 
thing that is good and noble in manhood. ‘And he 
knew it well, and cursed himself all the while. 

I remembered all the bitter episodes of his life. 
The recollections were so sad; I strove to shift 
them, I could not, they were too vivid in all their 
oe agreed I could not stifle recollection then, 

lieve me I cannot, now. 

In striving to forget all the little thoughts of this 
mass memory, I bethought me of my old resource, 
reading. I took up a book, and read fora while 
patiently—but it would not do. Memory was ever 
present. I turned over the leaves, and my eye fell 
upon some pencilling on the margin. That pencil- 
ling was some boyish poetry, addressed to me years 
before by him in the fervour of his friendship, and 
I saw the signature, Arthur I,——, just then with 
more pain than you would give a man, who had seen | 
somewhat of the world, credit for now. Then [I | 
thought of all the cvenings he and I bad spent | 
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together in my ‘‘ study at —— School, and of our 
long discussions there.” A favourite topic with us 
boys then was, the doctrine of supernatural appear 
ances ; he was a a devout believer, and I a sceptic 
then. I termed all his cited instanees of super- 
natural appearancess, cases of mere optical delusions. 
My opinion has however greatly changed since then. 
I remember well a discussion we had the night 
before we finally left school, It turned on the old 
subject. After a long argument L—— said, much 
like the following words : 

‘To make personal matter of it—listen to me, 
S——, for we may not meet again, you know. If 
I can appear to you at my death Iwill, Do you 
make the same promise.” J did comply with this 
strange fancy of his; nay more, we two enthu- 
siastie friends actually drew out a pen and ink 
contract to that effeet, which I found yesterday in 
my desk ; we signed it, said good night, went to our 
homes the next morning, and only met as friends 
once again after this. And that strange contract 
remained in my desk, half forgotten till the Iith 
of December 1857, when I sat in this lonely old 
house. 

I could not sit up all night musing as the hours 
flew by, at my fireside. I retired to bed—sought 
slecp for a while in vain. At last I fell into that 
kind of sleep in which one can hear almost any- 
thing with his eyes slumber-sealed. 1 heard the 
clock’s monotonous, ‘tick, ‘tick, tick,’ and then 
started as it stopped for a second with a jerking— 
‘‘whur-r-r’ ere it strack the the hour—tweive, 
And then I fell for a few minutes off into my 
doze again. I had put my candle out, yet there 
was light enough for me, when awake, to have 
seen anything in the room, for the fire burned 
brightly. 

Have none of my readers, when they have been 
lying down half asleep, half-awake, experienced 
that strange, unaccountable feeling of the presence 
of some one else in the room, even though the 
could hear nothing, and had their eyes closed 
/ felt that sensation. With a start I roused once 
more—rubbed my eyes, looked hastily round, but 
nothing could I see. The fire gleamed brightly 
over the white face of the clock which told me 
the time—twenty-five minutes past twelve. I felt 
satisfied that fancy alone had wrought the feeling 
alluded to. I lay back again, and dosed. The same 
oppressive feeling returned. I fancied it must be 
(for I was not asleep, I remember,) the nightmare. 
With one vigorous effort I started up in bed—rub- 
bed my eyes—and was wide awake. I looked at 
the clock—the time was twenty-five minutes tu one. 
And then I saw a tall figure dressed exactly as I 
had last seen Arthur L—— before the fire, gazing 
intently at me. I am not ashamed to confess that, 
for the moment, I was completely scared out of 
my senses, 80 to k. But seeing the 
move not—and, did not look so very - 
like, I thought it must be my fancy, or possibly 
the man himself who had got into the honse in 
some way. But a second’s reflection 
the latter surmise. He did not even know where 
I had lived of late—was still more unlikely to guess 
that I should have ens ay ee See the 
street to the square; and have no object, 
even had he known my address, in calling so much 
out of time, Still the figure moved not, and gazed 
intently at me as I sat up in bed; so I felt, what 
in the circumstance was legitimate, cold perspira, 
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tion streaming through every pore of my body. | 


‘* It must be a burglar,”’ thought I, in desperation, 
glad even to clutch at this idea asa relief from 
my dread of the unearthly. So thinking I seized 
the poker, placed at my bed’s head, as my only 
weapon, and leaped out out of bed. The figure 


simultaneously disappeared ! How it had vanished | 
I knew not. “It must be a burglar” thought my | 


miserable; self, once more. 
closets, tried the lock of my door, and that of 
the second door leading into an inner room. 
They were both bolted and locked! I tried the 
window and the shutter. The fastenings were 
inviolate. Then the fearful truth broke upon me 
at last. I was not dreawning—-it was not fancy— 
it was not a burglar—it was—Arthur L’s ghost! 
I threw myself into a chair—and, covering my 
face in my hands, leaned my head ain the table, 
and I must have been afraid, tremblingly afraid, 
for the old crazy deal table fairly creaked with my 
weight. Then as I leaned upon that table, a great 
dread crept over me. I durst not stir for a while. 
At last I looked up, and my eyes fell upon the self- 
same phantom once more—it was L , indeed. 
I could not speak—I could not even stir; my 
tongue tried to do its duty, but my parched lips 
refused to utter more than an inarticulate moan, 
as I sat there, still as a statue, gazing upon the 
last new state of my carly friend. I sat so, buta 
little while—yet it seemed to me an age of con- 
centrated horror, although but a quarter of an 
hour. As JI gazed, the figure melted away; and 
then, even in all my terror, a strange idea possessed 
me, as the memory of our boyish contract came to 
my mind. Hastily seizing a pen that stood on the 





table, I traced with trembling hand on the leaf of | } 
the nearest book, my name and L’s, and the time | you will, he was not bad enough to wish to leave 


and date, Saturday morning, twenty-five minutes 
to one oclock, December 12, 1857. And then I 
leaped into bed. I must have been very little of a 
man then. However after an hour’s restlessness | 
fell into a perturbed sleep, and awoke to find a yel- 
low light of a London winter’s morning gleaming in 
through the chings of my shutters. Hastily dressing 


I reached the two | 


and the street, “ where he is lying on his death-bed. 
He said that he had much to tell you, and should 


not die happy till he had seep you, if that might be. 


Will you come now ?” 

I bowed in acquisition, for I was too shocked to 
say anything. 

‘*T will lead the way, if you are not ashamed to 
walk with me.” We two walked together to a 
disreputable street at the West End; she knocked 


_at the door of a large house, we entered, and after 





ascending to the third floor, she knocked again 
atadoor. lt opened, and we were admitted by a 
woman, young but attenuated, thongh still passing 
beautiful. I told her, who I was, and why | came. 
She mo‘ioned to the girl to go downstairs and wait, 
and handing me a chair, took another beside me, 
and as soon as the girl had retired, said :— 

“Mr. S , you come toolate. Poor Arthur 
ie is dead!” And her voice was choked with 
sobs.”” 


**He asked for you, his mind wandered awhile ; 
many times yesterday he seemed to have something 
he wished to say to yon alone, and which pressed 
upon his mind. Indeed he was murmuring your 
name when he died.” 

‘* What time did he die?’ asked I with hurricd 
earnestness, 

‘* At twenty-five minutes to one,” was the reply. 
I sunk back in my chair. 

When I recovered my possession, she told me 
more. She had been abandoned by my school 
friend long ago. All his friends had forsaken the 
wretched roue, bankrupt in purse, character and 
hope, but this injured and forgotten outcast of 
society had remembered him in his day of trouble, 
and bad as he was, seducer, swindler, blackleg, if 








_her uncared for in the world when he was taken 


from it. For this reason he wished to see me. 
This I discovered from a letter which he had 
written some days before his death, but he knew 
not my address, and could not forward it. I read 
the letter, it was written principally on behalf of 
his nurse, and requested I would strive to reconcile 


myself, I left the house, rejoined my family at the | her to her family, and recover for her some money 


usual breakfast -hour, and sat down silently. They | due » Arthur. ‘The rest only concerned me per- 
| sonally. 


evidently perceived something odd in my manner, 
for they rallied me about the old house, and asked 
whether my sleep had been broken. Still I kept my 
counsel, said nothing, and pondered over the events 
of the night in silence. It is my custom every day 
for lack of better occupatiou, to lounge away an 
hour or two in Regent Street. Accordingly that 
afternoon to release my mind of the thonghts that 
overburdened it, I walked down Regent Street, 
and there while looking into a shop-window, was 
startled by feeling a gloved hand press upon 
my shoulder. I turned round—it was a woman. 
‘* Possibly ” thought I, “one of London's lost ones.” 
She spoke: her manner shewed that whatever she 
might be, she was in earnest this time. ‘‘ Sir,” 
said she—‘‘I believe yon were the friend of 
Mr.— ; I saw you one night as I was coming out 
of S ——s Restaurant with him, he then pointed 


you out to me as an old schoolfellow ot his. I 
saw him two days ago, he desired me, if I saw you 
within a few days in this street, to address and 
desire you to go to him,” she said,naming thenumber 


I gazed on the dead man’s face, and its stony 


_ expression recalled to my mind the mien of my 
_ nocturnal visitant. 











I was a successful negociator with the girl's family; 
but the money is not received yet. 

I still sleep in the old house, and don't feel a 
little nervous now. 

Nobody will believe my narrative of a ghost in a 
quiet respectable London square in December last. 
Very well, it is as they please, a coincidence. I was 
interested in certain papers which I had found. 
Also I had spent a pleasant evening. It happened 
that on this particular evening my friend died. 
It is a coincidence most decidedly, and as Hamlet 
said, 

There are more —— in heaven than earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamed of in your philosophy. 


And that applies to more coincidencies. And so I 
pray the sceptical reader to remember that, le vras 
n'est pas toujours le vraisemble 











WOMAN AND 


Woman was created as a help meet for man; his 
companion, friend—the guide of his early, the 
associate of his latter years; neither to be the 
well-dressed puppet to show herself as the head of 
his establishment, nor the household drudge to 
mend his stockings, order his servants, and nurse 
his children; but to be his equal—and she ought 
to be his equal, although the education, the habits, 
and mode of life of our young females tend to 
destroy this equality, and make woman that for 
which she was never intended—a creature of 
vapid mind and useless life. We mention a case 
in illustration of our meaning. We were in a 
crowded ball-room lately ; the busy hum of tongues 
was round us, bright eyes and bright smiles shone 
on us. Here, we thought, are young people just 
introduced into the world. It seems gay to them 
now, but there are heavy cares and anxieties hang- 
ing over all—the common fate of womankind. 
No doubt they are prepared for them, with deep 
thoughts of the responsibility of life engrafted into 
the mind of each. These are to be the mothers of 
the future generation—the wives of the present; 
these are the women who, through their silent 
home-influence, will exert so great a power over 
the world. We will enact the modern Diogenes, 
and, walking round this assembly, search, not for 
one honest man, but for the many honest, wisdom- 
fraught heart which should dwell in the breasts 
of these many women, fitting them for their arduous 
task in life. 

We approached a merry group, and played the 
eavesdropper, “Which do you prefer, which style 
of beauty—Lady Mary or Lady Jane? Have 
you heard the last new polka?—seen the last 
new opera? Were you at Mrs. Bellingham’s 
ball?” Such were the questions propounded ; 
the answers returned as rapid as the questions 
asked. We passed on; a pretty theme of scandal 
next met our ear; by the interest it excited, the 
avidity with which it was received, we argued 
that nothing of loftier import occupied the mind 
of either the narrator or listener. Again we 
“moved on,” but a silly, unmeaning flirtation, a 
reckless waste of modesty, met our eye next, and 
made us hasten our steps. Again we paused,— 

_“Permettes, moi, madame?” and a tall biped 
with a very red face, blue eyes, and brown hair, 
slipped up to a young lady who was talking to one 
of our old friends. There was a merry twinkle 
in the eye of the same lady, and we thought there 
promised to be something more in her than in the 
generality of her companions. Again the tall 
biped addressed her, “ Une valse?’” She scanned 
him from head to foot, and the twinkle of the eye 
extended to certain lines of merriment which 
played round the mouth,— 

“T fear I must say no,” and she glanced at her 
card. “TI do notintend to dance much, and I see 
every valse is engaged.” 
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He looked as if some frightful calamity had 
happened to him (i.¢.), as if a smut had settled on 
his nose, or a mashed potatoe dropped on his best 
waistcoat. 

“ Mais !” 

The lady was becoming tired. A Rifleman stood 
near her. She turned towards him; he under- 
stood her look. 

“Let me take you down stairs to have a glass 
of wine,” he said, as he placed her hand within his 
arm. 

“ Thank heaven and you, for delivering me from 
that bore.” 

The Rifleman looked thoughtfully at her. 

“Tf you think him, and such as him—those by 
whom ball-rooms are crowded, ‘bores, why do 
you waste your time in scenes like these? why do 
you, night after night, lavish your strength in hot 
and crowded rooms ?—believe me, you are capable 
of something better.” 

She shrugged her shoulders and twirled her fan. 

“It has become my habit,’ she replied, “and 
‘habit is second nature.’”’ 

“ True—only too true, a second nature, which, 
in its vitiating consequences, will mar the first.” 

She looked at him with a strange mixture of 
mirth and sadness on her face. The former feeling 
seemed the stronger, but sarcasm lent bitterness 
to her smile. 

“Talking sense in a ball-room,’’ she said, 
“what a mistake! Come,” and she again as- 
cended the stairs with him. 

“‘[ would ask if that creature is a Frenchman, 
but his accent being strongly tinctured with Gaelic, 
leads one to suppose that he belongs rather to the 
race of ‘Taffies.’”” She laughed. “ You are 
quite right,” she replied; “the ‘ Land of the Leek’ 
has the honour of his nativity.’” 

“Why does he not speak English ?”’ her ques- 
tioner resumed. 

“ Because there are grammatical difficulties in 
his mother tongue which, being insurmountable to 
him, he avoids, by taking refuge in a jargon which 
he believes to be French, very wisely concluding 
that all errors in that language will pass muster 
with this assembly. But come this way one 
moment, there is something iuteresting there,” 
and she indicated the point of attraction with her 
fan. “A delicious little phase of human weak- 
ness, if I mistake not; we may have some amuse- 
ment—by no means an easy thing to obtain in 
these dull days.” 

She again leant on her companion’s arm, and 
crossed the ball-room to where two young ladies 
sat, ing on either side their mother, who, 
judging by the acerbity of her expression, was not 
in an amiable m 
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“Tt is really too bad to admit such people,” 
one of the two flanks spoke. 

The lady (cur friend) turned and bowed to the 

er. 

“T have not bad the pleasure of seeing you be- 
fore, this evening.” 

The younger lady looked delighted; the mother, 
too, became suddenly amiable. 

“ Pray, take my seat, Lady Alice.’’ 

The grandeur of her ladyship was the cause of 
the amiability. The offer was declined. 

“Thank you, I am not tired; but—pardon me 
if I seem inquisitive. Did I not hear you speak 
of somebody who should not have been ‘admitted ?’ 
Pray show me the objectionable person.” 

The “flank” pointed to a gentleman, who leant 
against the wall. He was alone, scanning the 
group—so it seemed to us—with something of our 
own mind, the cynical spirit of the old hero of the 
tub. 

“Do you mean that gentleman ?’’ and Lady 
Alice looked at him. ‘There seems to be nothing 
objectionable in him. He has two legs—yes, and 
two arms, and—let me see—a head ; and, judging 
by his face, I should say, he is neither an idiot 
nor a maniac. I suppese he has paid for his 
ticket ? Iam really quite disappointed in him— 
but, one hope remains, he may be a murderer or 
some noted highwayman. Do enliven my igno- 
rance on this point, and prove him that which, as 
yet, I cannot see him to be, too “ objectionable” a 
creature for this brilliant (?) assembly.” 

She smiled very politely as she spoke. Fora 
moment the “flank’’ hesitated, but Lady Alice 
smiled again, and there was something in that 
smile which compelled an answer. ‘Oh, no, 
nothing of a murderer or highwayman,” was the 
reply, “ but he is a horrid person.” 

Lady Alice still looked incredulous as she pur- 
sued her inquiry. ‘‘ Wherefore,” she said, “ how 
pray, is he horrid ?” 

And now came the frightful truth, the dis- 
closure of the terrible crime of which the indi- 
vidual in question was guilty. 

“He is a mercantile man,” and the grey eyes 
of the informant fixed on Lady Alice as if she 
expected the sudden demise of her ladyship to be 
the immediate consequence of her announcement. 
But Lady Alice lived through it, and the amiable 
being, reassured by this, ventured one more re- 
mark. “Really,” she eontinued, as she drew up her 
head, seeking thus, we imagined, to gather dignity, 
having none of it otherwise in her nature, “ really 
these balls are unbearable; one does meet with 
such ity.” 

Lady Alice smiled again; a very peculiar and 
meaning smile was hers. “ You have made a just 
remark,” she said. “ We do meet with extreme 
vulgarity in these balls; not only here, however, 
but in many a scene which professes to be, as the 
term goes, ‘select.’ Her eyes, accidentally, of 
course, dwelt on the sallow face of the irate young 
lady, “But,” she continued, “I am interested in 
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that strange person—that mercantile man—that 
nondescript! I should like to enter on a voyage 
of discovery in that direction, and ascertain if he 
has the mind of a human being or not? Can you 
tell me if such beings have souls ? 

Her satirical smile had never left her face, but 
its expression changed to one of severity as she 
Spoke. 

And now the acidulated mother chimed in, for 
she saw a chance of Lady Alice, the magnate of 
the assembly, leaving them, and betaking herself 
to the mercantile man. 

“Lady Alice, you—(the sickening sycophant) 
—strely, you would not speak to him.’ 

But Lady Alice was obstinate and self-willed. 
“ And why not ?” she asked ; and then she turned 
to the Rifleman, “Do you own to the contamina- 
tion of being included among the acquaintanceés 
of that “ horrid person ?” 

“You mean Harry Montague? I do, and a 
better young fellow never lived.” 

The fine face of Lady Alice was a study, with its 
ever-varying expression—for all the sarcasm was 
gone, and nothing but its natural and generous 
look remained. 

“ Introduce him to me.” 

And in a few minutes she was laughing and 
talking with the “ mercantile man,” neither being 
bored nor disgusted by him. And he—how did 
he behave? Weask for the sake of natural history, 
that we may chronicle the peculiarities of this 
race of animals. 

He did not bite her, nor did he swear at her, 
nor (strange, most strange, in a mercantile man) 
was he struck dumb witb the grandeur of her 
title ; but, somehow or other, he managed to enter- 
tain her so well, that when the ball terminated, 
he was talking to her still; and then he gave her 
his arm to her carriage, absolutely daring to imply 
that he considered himself a gentleman by doing 
so. It was a great, an unheard-of presumption ! 
A “mercantile man” a gentleman! “ Not all the 
perfumes of Arabia could sweeten this little hand,” 
so said Lady Macbeth. And not all the educa- 
tion in the world could transform a mercantile 
man into a gentleman! So said and thought the 
mother of the flirting daughters. 

“ Who is that lady ?” we asked; for we rather 
admired her. 

‘Lady Alice Moritgomery, the daughter of the 
Earl of W., neice of a little pile of dukes.” 

“ And who are thdse people ?” We alluded to 
the flanked and flanking. 

“The Wilkinsons; their father is a general in 
the Queen’s service.” 

“ He rose from the ranks, perhaps ?” 

“ Not a bit of it ; he had not sense enough for 
that. The truth is, his father (their grandfather) 
kept a little tobacco shop. He chanced to have 
for his laundress a woman with a very pretty face. 
. face is my fortune, sir,’ she might have 
said with truth, for he married her; nor did 
benefit of this same face to her end there. 
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of tithe a son was born; he throve, grew 
up, had military aspirations. The tobaceo shop 
had also thriven and grown up. The master was 
a wealthy man, and could well support a son in 
the army. Report says (but then, ‘ report’ is an 
old deceiver we know) that the fair face of the 


mother Won the interest from which resulted the 


commission on which her senseless descendant 
builds his foundation for all the absurd airs which 
he and his family give themselves. 

«And Mrs. Wilkinson? the present one; we 
mean the mother of those two young ladies; per- 
haps she was of gentle blood ?” 

“Gentle blood!”—our informant laughed out- 
right.—* why, she was a milliner’s apprentice.” 

The Rifleman left the ball-room, went home to 
his own arm-chair, stretched his feet towards the 
fire, poked that fire, placed his hands in his 
pockets, took them out again, rang the bell, ordered 
some brandy-and-water, waited till it came, im- 
bibed a certain portion of it, lit his cigar, and 
then, pocketing his hands again, moralised. 

“That ball-room,”—he said, and in his con- 
templative mood, he even took the cigar from his 
mouth—*“ that ball-room—a hecatomb of folly, 
frivolity, conceit, and malice; a hot-bed for some 
of the worst passions of the human heart. Only 
one sensible woman among that great crowd, and 
she wasting her wisdom either in silly devices, and, 
if I mistake not, falsehood-—white lies, as they 
are called—(for I don’t believe every valse was 
engaged) in getting rid of a simpleton, whom she 
could have put down with one word of sense; or 
in giving a lesson to upstart pride; and wrapping 
up her condemnation of the same in sundry 
satirical speeches, which in all probability only 
conduced to her own gratification, and were totally 
unintelligible to those for whom they were in- 
tended. What a waste of life!” 

The cigar had gone out. He lit it again, puffed 
away for a few minutes until he had a pleasant 
vapour encircling round him, and then resumed 
his meditations. 

“How many young females did that ball-room 
contain ?” he asked, for he was becoming arith- 
metical in his deductions. “How many? Some 
two hundred at the least. One-half that number 
will marry. I reckon as the aggregate of children 
for each marriage four. Four hundred children 
receiving their early and lasting impressions from 
those silly, vapid butterflies—those flower-garden 
insects of the world. And this ball-room was only 
one out of many thousands of nightly occurrence, 
all sending their noxious odour on society—an 
odour which, like the fabled breath of the upas 
tree, lulls while it destroys. 

“ Tt’s all very well for the Lady Alices, perhaps, 
but one balf of these y ladies, to be comfort- 
able in the world, mist learn to be uséful; and 
everybody can’t marry a Lady Alice. There’s not 
half enough of them to supply the demand—and 

is not half the money that would be needed 
to keep those dancing that could be supplied.” 





Diogenes had retreated completely into his tub. 
There he lay snarling at the world—snarling with 
some truth—snarling impotently, imeffectually— 
for he felt he could do nothiiig to remedy the evil. 
That remedy, to a great extent, lies in the hands 
of woman, and they must learn to acknowledge 
the fact, that in such a scene as we have described, 
they are but useless, painted toys. They must 
learn to believe that there are higher destinies 
waiting for them than the intricacies of a dance— 
at least, for English women there are. To the 
poor Indian girl, the case is different. Dancing 
is her business, her trade. However, we have 
nothing to do with the Indian girl at present; we 
may have something to say about her by and bye. 
Now we speak of England’s women—our mothers, 
sisters, children, friends. And to such we say 
that the position they hold in this country is one 
of incalculable importance both to the present and 
future generations. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands each year are brought up to this mode of 
life; and their children, if they are reared in the 
same way, will prove as useless as their mothers 
were before them. 

Let it be understood that we speak of the middle 
class—an almost impossible class to define, by the 
bye, for we have never been able to ascertain 
either where it begins or where it ends. The 
miserable feeling of the age which prompts every 
one to appear a little beyond him or herself, makes 
it an impossibility to fix the position of the mid- 
dling classes. 

The grocer who lives opposite with an ever 
lasting placard in his window to the effect that 
he supplies the public with coffee at 1s. 4d. per 
lb., and good tea at 3s. 4d., belongs probably to 
the middling classes. He drives his wife out on a 
Sunday in a one-horse “shay.” Her black satin 
dress is inflated to the same degree by “ crinoline” 
and “hoop” as my Lady Mary’s. Her apology 
for a bonnet is placed on the back of her head, 
and far more extensively decorated than her lady- 
ship’s. Altogether she considers herself very 
“genteel.” Can she belong to the “lower classes?” 
Certainly not. In her own estimation she must 
be of the “ middling classes,” but somebody else 
might hold a different opinion, so that end of the 
scale is uncertain. 

Again, the rich merchant’s wife in Palace Gar- 
dens, or elsewhere, whose house cost more thou- 
sands than we have brains to number, and who 
entertains lords and marquises, and all sorts of 
grandees (they, not having as good a dinner at 
home as her husband’s money can put upon the 
table for their consumption, to use her 
house as their hotel) would feel very much offended 
at being classed with the “ middling classes.” She 
—she is in the “upper claases” certainly! We 
might again disagree in opinion; so that end of 
the scale is also doubtful, 

However, we address ourselves to those we con- 
sider the middling classes, and leave our readers 
lo fix their own line of demarcation. 
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Aman marries. He is “ by some pretty 
face, which smiles so kindly on him. He thinks 
he would like to see that face before him every 
day. He is infatuated enough to think the smile 
will continue—will outlive the warmth of the ball 
room. Alas! ball-room smiles are too frequently 
exotics, dwindling in the calm temperature of 
domestic life. The young couple get on well 
enough during the wedding tour. Perhaps for 
some little time after that the novelty of their 
position lasts; but at length it wears off, and then 
comes the tug of war. The lady knows nothing 
of domestic management. The roasting of a leg 
of mutton is a mystery to her; and, like the sa- 
pient old king, she wonders how the apples can 
get into the dumplings. Yet she can dance— 
jingle dancing music on the piano—sing—talk 
nonsense—and flirt. All this she does to perfec- 
tion ; but, unfortunately, her husband cannot live 
on these perfections. Husbands, however senti- 
mentally young ladies may in prospect regard them, 
are mortal flesh and blood; and, in support of 
such, they require good food and lodging, and 
other creature-comforts, all of which it is the pro- 
vince of the wife to see are forthcoming. But we 
continue. After a little time this misguided 
Benedict perceives that his house is dirty and dis- 
orderly—for his wife either cannot, or will not, 
direct the cleansing. His dinner, too, is badly 
dressed, and half cold—(and what man’s equanimity 
would stand the test of a bad dinner ?)—the wife 
cannot tell how it happened; the butcher sells 
good meat, and she supposes her cook understands 
her business. One thing is clear: if the cook 
does understand her business, it is more than can 
be said of the mistress—and this thought occurs 
to the husband, who thus learns to despise the 
useless doll he has made his companion for life— 
for, let men talk as they will, there is no quality 
they esteem so highly in woman as utility, a quality 
which they all deem absolutely essential in their 
wives. 

By degrees the husband becomes dissatisfied 
with the conduct of hishome. He misses his good 
old-fashioned mother, who always made everything 
so comfortable for him! he misses the order and 
regularity of his former home; or, if he be unfor- 
tupate enough to have no mother, he misses the 
comforts of his bachelor existence—the freedom, 
the delightful freedom of that state—and he begins 
to fancy he has gained nothing to compensate for 
the loss of that freedom, and has made a lamenta- 
ble mistake in marrying. And we think we should 
agree in that opinion. 

However, there is one defect of character in the 
young wife, more serious than her ignorance, her 
idleness, or her folly—as it is the accumulated 
consequence of all, She lacks the good sense and 
high principle which would teach her that it is her 
duty to gain the domestic knowledge she so sadly 
needs, and thus remedy the omission of her early 
training. The one great lesson of that training— 
to consider amusement the chief aim of life—she 





has conned perfectly, and only too well does she 
remember and act up to it. : 

But the evil influence of such a woman is not 
seer. on her husband alone. Those of her house- 
hold fee! it too. The maid sees that ber mistress 
considers dress and the adornment of the person 
of more importance than the care and comfort of 
the house; that she bestows a great amount of 
time and thought on the one, and gets rid of the 
other as quickly and in as slovenly a manner as 
possible; the uneducated, unreasoning servant, in 
nine cases out of ten the mere creature of imita- 
tion, learns to have the same notions, and acts 
also in accordance with them. 

The mistress sighs for gaiety, and goes to her 
dinners and-balls; and the maid, seeing no moral 
difference between the dancing-room, where the 
admission is one shilling, to the dancing-room 
where the admission is an invitation (her mistress’s 
resort), repairs to the former, where, in all proba- 
bility, she emulates her mistress’s folly and frivo- 
lity. And then—the next morning—why need 
she be up early? She can rise as late as she 
pleases, and yet be in time for her mistress, who 
will be later still. Thus are bad habits formed, 
inculeated, and confirmed, which not unfrequently 
mar the whole tenor of the after life. 

And when the maid marries does she reform ? 
Not a bit of it. She cannot, it is true, entirely 
neglect her domestic duties, and leave them to 
the servants, because she combines her whole 
establishment in her individual person; but she 
can neglect in part. She can lie in bed half the 
day, and let her husband go to his work without 
any, or with an ill prepared, breakfast. She can 
waste her morning when she does rise, in gos- 
siping with her neighbours, and let him come 
home weary and hungry, and find no dinner 
ready; and at night, when all should be com- 
fortable for him, when the cheerful hearth and 
smiling wife should be the safeguard from the 
ale-house, she will let him see, as his evening 
rest, a place of disorder and dirt—herself the 
dirtiest, most uninviting object in it. What is 
the consequence? He betakes himself to the 
ale-house, and thence comes part of the drunken- 
ness, the beatings, curses, and other outrages 
which disgrace our daily papers. 

But there is another course, and a worse, that 
the maid may follow—the downward road once 
taken by a young girl—a child in age, for she was 
then but fourteen, who was sent by her country 
friends to London, for the purpose of being placed 
in service. An “excellent place,” as the phrase 
is, was found for her, and she was engaged as 
scullery girl. The excellence of this place con- 
sisted in the prodigal extravagance permitted ; 
the habits of idleness systematically inculcated, 
by half-a-dozen pampered menials being kept to 
do the work of two or three decent and indus- 
trious servants. The mistress of the house, one 


of these young girls chosen from the ball-room, 
left the arrangements of her household to these 
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persons. She had never seen her father’s kitchen ; 
why, therefore, should she see her own? True, 
she had her housekeeper into her bedroom every 
ing and ordered dinner, said what she would 
have, and for how many the table must be pre- 
and then she considered her domestic duties 
for the day were over, and she felt herself at 
liberty to go where she pleased and do as she 
liked. In process of time, the scullery girl was 
promoted to the dignity of housemaid. Four 
years had now elapsed, and the girl had progressed 
from childhood to womanhood. Through some 
trivial fault she lost her situation, and was thrown 
on the world again. 

In a very short time she obtained another place, 
one of a different calibre ; one where order pre- 
sided; where reckless prodigality was regarded as 
a vice, and idleness looked on, not as a privilege, 
but as a dangerous and pernicious habit. Now the 
ruinous effect of the four years’ training became 
apparent. ‘The work of this new situation, no 
more than could with common industry be easily 
accomplished, seemed, in comparison with that in 
her former place, unbearable drudgery. ‘he 
praiseworthy economy (not parsimony) was “ stin- 
giness ;”” she was “ starved!” had “never heard of 
such a place!” She left, and tried another, and 
another, and another, and so on, until every peany 
of her money had gone, and she had not the 
wherewithal to buy bread. Nature had unfortu- 
nately given to her a very fair face; it proved 
with her habits, her curse. One night, while 
walking through the crowded streets, she was 
accosted; money was offered to her; she refused, 
for she had not come to that yet. She returned 
to her lodging ; want pressed heavily on her; the 
midnight walk was taken again; temptation came 
in her way, and she fell. 

From that moment there was no hope for her. 
Her trade seemed an easy one; she never looked 
toits termination. It gave her the means of satis- 
fying the two vices she had learnt in her four 
years’ service—-a love of idleness, and a desire for 
amusement. She followed her loathsome calling 
for years; and then came a long and lingering 
illness. On the bed of sickness, with none to 
help her, none to bathe the feverish head, or 
moisten the poor parched lips, she lay @lone, 
deserted, with neither God’s mercy to hope in for 
the future, nor the mercy of His creatures to look 
to for present comfort. Then came a glance of 
bitter truth to her mind; but that mind was very 
dark with guilt. Could or did truth’s gleam 
penetrate the gloom? She died—whether penitent 
or impenitent, saved or lost, man knoweth not. 
Has that mistress no responsibility on her soul 
arising from that girl’s destruction ? 

In no country of the earth do women hold a 
me ste te position than in England, and 
: respo ty is tenfold increased by this 
independence / d 


The Christian religion, the prerogative of our 
land, places woman on a moral equality, nominally, 
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with man, while all other creeds degrade her, and 
make ber an inferior being—some even denying 
her a future existence, and holding her out to 
view simply as an addendum to man’s existence, a 
useful toy, a creature formed for the extension of 
her species, which being done, her mission is ful- 
filled, and she is required no more. 

Christianity is eminently a woman's faith. Its 
divine origin is attested even by that fact ; and in 
this country, because it is nominally a Christian 
country, woman’s social position, both as to the 
present and future, is recognised and respected, 
often practically, always theoretically; and she 
has a certain amount of freedom in thought and 
action afforded her. 

We do not agree with those who make a great 
outcry about the “rights of women,” and say that 
the political or public influence and function of 
women should be equal to that held by man ; that 
they should have a voice in the legislature, and 
have a direct power in the administration and 
government of the country. We don’t agree to 
this. A woman's ‘sphere of action is her home. 
Legislative and all other public business would 
take her from that home, from her legitimate 
sphere of action, from her clear and palpable 
duties. And in her absence, who would attend 
to her children and her other domestic duties. 
Her husband, we suppose—for we conclude that 
if the wife assumes the husband's position (and 
public business is his province), he, as a matter 
of course, must adopt hers, and remain at home 
nursing the children, an operation by -the- bye 
which Dame Nature has in one respect autho- 
ritatively set her face against. Is he to tend the 
poor baby, who must remain hungcy and thirsty 
while its mother is giving her vote in the house, 
or even at the poll, on some question of public 
importance ? 

Women in England have all the freedom that is 
desireable or necessary connected with public affairs. 
In other countries, under other forms of Govern- 
ment, the case is widely different, and we find them 
sometimes held under the most complete thraldom 
of man, existing from generation to generation in 
a state of degraded bondage, the mere slave of a 
despotic master. 

Let us again, call a fact in illustration, and 
remove our scene to China. During the last two 
years, China and the Chinese have been peculiarly 
brought before our notice, and thoughts of China 
have been floating through our minds. We have 
heard of her junks, mandarins, commissioners, 
and other potentates. Some of our friends have 
gone to China, and we have trembled lest the de- 
coration of the wooden coilar should fall to their 
share, or some other castigation be bestowed on 
them, or the mitigated fate be reserved for them, 
of being carried about like singing birds for the 
rest of their lives in cages. 

Now, ali these thoughts and fears give us an in- 
terest in the Chinese people, therefore, China ma 
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(if any such exist, for we do not admire the style) 
both of high and low degree, club footed, and 
natural-footed, the players on that scene. 

We will try to ascertain the condition and 
social position they occupy, and form some notion 
of the estimation in which they are held. We 
may proceed to facts, and from facts draw con- 
clusions. 

Marriage, generally speaking, is the primary 
notion of woman’s life. It certainly is the main 
intention of her life; is considered the most in- 
teresting event, and was instituted as the most 
important feature of her temporal existence. So, 
we commence with married life in China, What 
is the position of a wife in a Chinese household ? 
Would there be the most remote chance of her 
being allowed to take a part in the legislative 
government of her country, as some people would 
have her sex do here? Certainly not, for the 
poor Chinese woman, among the opulent classes, 
is merely looked on in the same light as a dog, a 
cat, or any other pet animal—an amusement, in 
fact, for an idle hour, a bauble, an agreeable toy, 
a creature with a certain amount of human reason, 
but without a sufficient amount to raise her to an 
equality with man. Nor does this degraded view 
of the female character exist in the higher classes 
only; it extends in its various modifications, 
through every grade of society in China. The 
poor mai holds his female children in con- 
tempt, and looks on their birth as a misfortune, 
which he remedies by the horrible practice of 
infanticide, a very common crime in China, where 
the immortality of the female sex is seemingly 
little better than a myth. The daughters of a 
poor man can scarcely do anything for bim in this 
present world. They cannot work for him; they 
cannot extend his name (a poor man thinks of 
this in China); they cannot support his family 
when he is taken from them; they are an encum- 
brance, and are looked upon in that light. Then 
they are difficult creatures to provide for. Some, 
indeed, are promoted to the harem of some great 
man; and this is considered an advantage to the 
family, and an honour to the individual ; but even 
this possible source of profit—for in this case a 
sum of money would be paid to the father—is an 
insufficient inducement with the Chinaman to 
spare ihe lives of all his female children. Child 
murder, or murder by neglect, are the remedies 
for the serious calamity of a superfluity of female 
children. 

Aud to this unnatural crime, incredible as the 
fact appears, even mothers give their sanction. We 
may argue their moral degradation as much from 
this fact as from any other. Woman must 
indeed be degenerate when the holiest feeling of 
her heart—the purest, strongest—becomes so 
warped that she consents to the death of her poor 
little helpless babe, the being she has borne, and 
who has come to her with all its tender helpless- 
ness, crying to her for love and care. 

The perpetrators of this diabolical practice are 





not perfectly dead to the shame of its commission. 
They rarely confess it, but ascribe the death of 
their children either to disease or accident. In 
some cases, indeed, they do own to the act. We 
met one man who told us he had murdered five of 
his female children, but he gave us cogent seasons 
for his conduct, and expressed deep penitence for 
the crime, which, being a measure of economy, is 
confined exclusively to the lower classes. 

The birth of women of all ranks in China is 
regarded as a misfortune. As they progress in 
years, they are merely furnished with the physical 
means of life; food, clothing, house-room is be- 
stowed on them, and little besides. 

Education, as is generally the case in unchris- 
tianised countries of the globe, is thouglt unne- 
cessary for females, and few Chinese woman can 
either read or write. By this terrible ignorance, 
all power of improving their minds is denied them, 
and a hope of ultimate escape from their degene- 
rate fate seems futile. ‘They are condemned to a 
life of strict seclusion, immured in their households, 
forbidden intercourse with strangers, and in the 
higher ranks condemned to perfect inactivity, 
which in itself alone is certain to enervate, and is 
almost as certain to debase. 

The crippled feet of the high-class Chinese 
women typifies their mental condition. 

These crippled feet, it is said, originated three 
hundred years before the Christian era. They are 
said to have been introduced by a designing em- 
press, who, possessing by nature club feet herself, 
requested her husband to decree that her feet 
should henceforward be the true standard of 
beauty. He acceded to her request, and from that 
time to this the decree has been recognised and 
observed until a crippled foot is considered a credit- 
able mark of gentility; and we must deplore 
the lamentable state of mind wuich would consider 
inutility an admirable quality. For once a Chinese 
woman had influence in the empire, and she 
crippled her sex ! 

That most degrading custom, admitted in all 
nations where the Christian religion is unrecog- 
nised, polygamy, adds its degradation to the social 
position of the women of China, A plurality of 
wives, as bespeaking wealth and opulenee, is gloried 
in, ard looked on as a subject of pride ; but some- 
times also (inasmuch as it may be a retarding point 
of worldly aggrandisement) a disadvantage. For 
instance, we have an account of a certain mandarin 
of the first class, holding the rank of general at 
Ningpo, who was dismissed from his command in 
consequence of having ten wives, the emperor 
considering the overwhelming press of domestic 
business would incapacitate him for the discharge 
of his official duties. 

But in reference to a plurality of wives, it must 
not be understood that all occupy the same posi- 
tion in the household. One takes supremacy over 
the others. She superintends and orders every- 
thing, directing and deciding on each arrangement 
of which it pleases her either to have, or to 




















express, an opinion. She has influence over the 
inferior wives, who submit willingly to her rule, 
or with an appearance of goodwill, and never seem 
to entertain the idea of revolting from her au- 
thority. We who have been reared, in some 
measure, in the pure light, and by the maxims of the 
Christian creed, cannot realize the idea of women 
living in this state of legalised prostitution. 

The second-class of wives enjoy a greater degree 
of freedom than the chief wife, and in our opinion 
holds a far more enviable position. The former 
may occasionally mix, under certain restrictions, 
with strangers ; may, under peculiar circumstances, 
eat with them; but the latter must live in perfect 
seclusion. Etiquette requires that she should 
always take her meals alone, and never, under any 
circumstances, depart from her habits of retire- 
ment. We once received a description of the 
house of one of these Chinese ladies. 

This lady was the favourite wife of a man of 
great wealth and influence—the son, in fact, of 
the great tea merchant Howqua. She was pro- 
nounced to be an almost faultless specimen of 
Chinese beauty. From this, or some other cause, 
she became a sort of idol to her husband—not that 
he thought of lavishing his entire affection on her ; 
no, he never meditated doing anything of the 
kind; he had plenty of mistresses to share it 
with her. But if he did not lavish the whole of 
his liking on her, he bestowed that which, perhaps, 
she cared as much to have—a very ample portion 
of his wealth. She lived in a splendid house, and 
was surrounded by numerous domestics, and every 
luxury and comfort wealth could bestow was 
hers, An English lady, wishing for a most worthy 
motive to obtain an entrance into the house, was 
admitted as a great favour, to the apartments of 
this Chinese belle, whose silly giggle and unmean- 
ing simper, told but too plainly that the old story 
was proved over again, and that the body alone was 
decorated, while the neglected mind had run to 
waste. It is perfectly horrible to think of the 
enormous number of women in China, who are 
now living in this very state—living in it con- 
tentedly, as knowing nothing different—nothing 
better. 

Jt seems to be the shallow policy of the Chinese, 
to keep their women in as complete a state of 
subserviency as possible. The want of education 
prevents progress. Excluded from all intellectual 
resources they turn for amusement to the trifles— 
the baubles of life—dress, adornments—the care 
of the person; such things, and such alone occupy 
their time and attention, and thus they become, 
and continue, that which man seems determined 
they shall be—a toy for his amusement. — 

The usual age at which women enter on the 
married state is sixteen, and a marriage is con- 
ducted usually in the following mode :— 

The bridegroom, or his friends, fix on a person 


whom they think eligible, and trusting the nego- 
ciation to a third party, enter into the terms of 
the nuptial treaty. Should the connubially dis- 
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posed couple be in the lower ranks of life, a certain 
price is agreed on, and paid by the bridegroom to 
the father of the bride. The same thing occurs 
if the bridegroom be a rich man; he also offers 
what he considers will be an equivalent in value 
for the fair lady he wishes to espouse. In either 
case the unfortunate woman is purchased ; in either 
case that degradation is her lot—all free will in the 
matter being denied her. 

The secondary class of wives are generally 
selected from the inferior order of society. Their 
children, in point of legitimacy, hold the same 
position as those of the first class, but in sharing 
the inheritance on the death of the father, they 
only receive half as much as the children of the 
principal wife. The principal wife holds her 
supremacy over the household, and especially over 
her own property, until her death. Her children 
must bow supremely to her rule, and even her 
daughters-in-law yield implicit obedience to her 
authority. On her death, and not until then, they 
assume their proper position in the households of 
their husbands.’ While she lives her word is their 
law. 

The female part of the population of China, in 
all classes, are looked on, at their birth, as a mis- 
fortune—the helpless babe considered an evil 
rather than a blessing, and either destroyed or 
brought up in a state little removed from that of 
the brute part of the creation. As life progresses, 
and when some knowledge of its cares and realities 
break on her, she is sent from her father’s house, 
cast into the world—a limited one for her, it is 
true, but still one embodying, in its own way, all 
the trials and temptations of life, without principle, 
religion, or wisdom of any kind. If she possess 
personal attractions, she may become the favourite 
wife of some rich man; and, living in her dis- 
graceful luxury, may bring up children in the same 
pitiable state as herself. If she be ill-favoured, 
unattractive, in all probability she will merely 
swell the number of his concubines; a degradation, 
no greater, it seems to us, than the occupation of 
the first lady in his establishment; or she may be 
the single wife of some poor man—more honour- 
able fate of all. But, in any case, her children 
are reared in degradation. 

Thus, in every rank, in every phase of human 
life in China, woman is a lost being. And, under 
present circumstauces, there seems no remedy for 
this. The introduction of Christianity is a matter 
of extreme difficulty, and even where its doctrines 
have been promulgated, and the Bible bestowed, 
the latter is made almost a useless gift, by the 
very fact of the greater part of the female popu- 
lation being unable to read. Christianity is not 
in esteem with the male inhabitants of China. 
It strikes at the root of their abominable 


sensuality, pronounces 
tions unlawful, and prohibits that which the 
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it recognises her equal responsibility with man as | 
i _commiseration, for their’s is a helpless state of 


an intelligent and immortal being; it tends to 
emancipate her from the thraldom in which man 
chooses to hold her; it teaches her to look on the 
life which her country enjoins as one of impurity 
and crime; it entirely reverses her position, and 
pronounces her that which it does not please man 


she shall be—equal with bim in moral and mental | 


qualifications. Therefore the Chinese discounte- 
nance the propagation of the Christian religion, 
placing almost insurmountable obstacles in the 
way of our missionaries and Christian teachers. 


The women of China, and the women of England, 
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occupy positions far removed. The former need 


physical and moral dependence. They are as flies 
in the web of the great spider—man, 

But the latter? No net entangles their course ; 
at least in the higher and middle classes,—they 
are free ; free to add their drop of either good or 
ill, to the great currrent of life. And yet a great 
multitude of them, voluntarily flutter, moth-like, 
round the false glare of the world—some say, of 
their world — certainly, until it scorches with 
the very flame they deem so irresistible an at- 
traction. 
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BEING | 
PAGES OF ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE COROMANDEL COAST. 


Our voyage down the coast of Coromandel, and 
until we rounded Cape Comorin, was unmarked 
by any incident of interest. Besides myself, there 
was only one other passenger—a young ensign, 
bound on a visit to some brothers in the Bombay 
Army. Not on a single occasion during our 
whole voyage had the sails to be furled or the 
awning to be removed. A pleasant stiff breeze 
blew alternately from seaward and off the shore, 
and we stood out to sea towards daylight and stood 
inshore again, with a stiff breeze, soon after noon. 
The little lulls or interims between our catching 
the one wind and losing the other, may be truly 
said to have been the only oppressive or dis- 

reable part of the voyage, and these were of 
such trifling duration that, upon the whole, the 
trip proved more like a pleasure sail on a fresh 
water lake, than a long, and sometimes dangerous, 
sea voyage. The utter absence of all nauseous 
smells, for which the Isadora had heretofore been 
famous—the extermination of rats, cockroaches, 
and vermin, which was attributable to the vessel 
having been smoked with charcoal and sulphur, 
added to a fresh coat of painting—made a won- 
derful change for the better in the good old ship ; 
besides which the weather permitted of our living 
entirely upon deck, sleeping and dining under the 
awning, and at all times under the healthful in- 
fluence of sea or land breezes. 

So we sped merrily along, and days past away 
like a present dream that is told. There might 
have existed a certain amount of monotony, but 
it was repelled by the ever-varying and beautiful 

orama that perpetually opened around us, 
both on land and at sea. Inthe latter case, when 
we had stood nearly out of sight of land, then the 
ocean opened out some small share of ber treasures 


and rarities to our eager gaze; whilst the heavens 
above and every fleeting cloud were faithfully de- 
picted in its transparent bosom. Ever and anon 
a snorting shoal of porpoises would sport merrily 
before or around us, or the startled, timid flying- 
fish would cleave the surface in countless shoals, 
some few falling victims to their blind career of 
fright by literally smashing themselves against the 
pitchy sides of the vessel. Now and then a sail 
or some venturesome boat gave cause for much 
speculation and conjecture. Nautili, with their 
countless and varied colours, sailed merrily to and 
fro; and serpents of many colours, hateful even in 
such disguise, swam slimily under the surface in 
search of prey. As the breeze died away, and the 
heat drove even the very fish to dive in search of 
coolness—then how anxiously, spy-glass in hand, 
we watched the distant horizon, eager to detect 
the deep blue, sure indicator of the coming sea 
breeze, as it grew rapidly in width, sparkling with 
foaming jewels, and bearing with it the longed-for, 
beautiful zephyrs, that came, goodness knows how 
many hundred miles, over the water to greet us. 
Standing in shore again was the signal .to pre- 
pare for our early one o’clock—a meal for which 
all were generally ready, but which acquired addi- 
tional gusto from occasional rare ragouts of fish, 
caught alongside ; ‘or of parrots that perched of a 
night in the loftier rigging, and fell victims to the 
climbing propensities of the Manilla helmsmen. 
Books and old newspapers were had in requisition, 
till slumber overtook us, and, fanned by the sea- 
breeze, we slept where we fell, till the greater 
heat of day had passed, and our nearer approach 
to the land held forth prospects of fresh and ever- 
varying scenes. With what glee and childish 
delight did any one of us pick out with a teles- 
cope a man going along the beach, or a horse 
grazing on some grassy slope, or a herd of cattle or 





sheep. Sometimes, just as an object of more than 
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usual interest had arrested the attention and 
caused the surmises of all, some envious head- 
land, owing to the vessel’s speed and course, would 
jut suddenly forward, and shut the object out of 
view. The nearer we drew into the shore, the 
calmer the water, the more beautiful the ever- 
varying scenery, and the greater the novelty of 
everything around us. Sometimes a venturesome 
fishing-boat would ply alongside, and afford us a 
welcome treat for tea. By these, whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, we landed bulletins of the ship’s 
progress, and the health of those on board, for the 
benefit of the nearest European ; but I much doubt 
whether any of these reached their destination. 

Thus we passed Pondicherry ; thus we passed 
Cuddalore ; thus we rounded Comorin; and, then, 
after losing sight of land for a brief period, we fell 
in with and coasted that beautiful and fertile 
island, Ceylon. Far away off Point de Galle we 
were boarded by venturesome jewellers, who set 
before our bewildered eyes gems that looked rich 
and rare indeed to outward appearance. Chains, 
rings, bracelets, breastpins, all set in pearls, 
emeralds, and rubies, with exceeding good taste as 
to arrangement ; but which, alas for our credulity, 
were for the greater part well-executed counter- 
feits. Notwithstanding the old captain’s warnings 
on this score, we were all, the mate included, vic- 
timised—myself to the tune of a ten-pound note. 
I bought a splendid ruby ring, which, the better 
to reassure the purchaser, was so set as to be left 
open on either side, the aperture at the bottom 
being smaller than that at the top. | Look either 
way, however, and you could see through and 
through this beautiful stone. Even the captain, at 
last, was brought to acknowledge that I had out- 
Heroded Herod. A few days afterwards I had the 
misfortune to drop this ring, and on picking it up 
again out rolled the upper portion, split in two. 
The murder then came out. The whole was a well- 
devised trick. Two pieces of glass were made to 
fit into the ring, being cemented together in the 
centre by means of a thin, coloured, glassy paste, 
which gave the glass the exact appearance of a 
ruby. The same device is practised against 
emeralds, by substituting a clear green paste. The 
only realities were the pearls, which were really 
good, and had most likely been smuggled from the 
Cingalese pearl fisheries. 

It is quite a surprising sight to witness the ve- 
locity with which the Cingalese boats fly over the 
water. ‘They consist of narrow canoes, constructed 
so sharp, and bulging out so much in the centre, 
that they could not possibly float proper side 
uppermost were it not for the fact that they are 
securely lashed by two outriggers to a smaller 
signal boat, which counterbalances them. By this 
contrivance they prove safe and speedy, and skim 
over the surface of the water faster than any 
steamer. A large fleet of these singular canoes, 
which were fishing many miles out of sight of land, 
was the first indication we had of our near a 


proach to Colombo, the chief town of Ceylon. 





That same evening we anchored off the port in 
company with one or two frigates and troop ships, 
laden with reliefs for the garrisons scattered over 
the island. 

The view of Colombo from the anchorage is 
rather prepossessing. The fort is a handsome 
structure, and so is also the light house; the latter 
is a very prominent land mark from some distance. 
The roadstead is however open and unsafe, being 
exposed to the heavy seas and violent gusts which 
pour jn through Adam’s Straits, at the bottom of 
the gulf. In bad weather this gulf is so turbulent 
as to be compared to the Bay of Biscay, and is 
oftentimes equally as perilous. Far behind the 
intervening town and luxuriant foliage, in calm 
weather, can be distinguished Adam's, the loftiest 
hill in this hilly island, and where, according to 
native tradition, the impress of Adam’s footmarks 
is vet discernable in the granite surface. 

On landing, we were couducted by a native 
guide through the main guard entrance on to the 
Esplanade or Parade, on one side of which, facing 
the sea, stood what is called the Government Rest 
House, supported by Government for the benefit 
of travellers and straagers like ourselves. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of this admirable 
institution, which ought generally to be copied all 
over our colonies. Apart from being exempt from 
the individual peculations of landlords, waiters, 
&c., the rooms were all equally priced, and equally 
well furnished. Our meals, wines, &c., had a 
tariff price, printed copies of the prices being hung 
against the walls; and the servants were as at- 
tentive and civil as could be desired. We were 
moreover protected from the annoying persecutions 
of pedlars and travellers of all descriptions, our 
friends the jewellers included. 

What strikes the stranger most at Colombo is 
the singularly effeminate appearauce of all the 
native servants. Their features are mostly regu- 
lar, and their complexion approaching to fairness, 
and their hair, which is very long, smooth, and 
glossy, is supported by valuable tortoiseshell combs. 
This, in addition to their long muslin drapery, 
gives them more the appearance of women than 
men. They are apparently also mild and in- 
offensive in their dispositions. Quantities of very 
handsome tortoiseshell workboxes and desks, and 
others made of satin wood, inlaid with ebony, 
were hawked about for sale; and as there could 
scarcely be any very glaring deception in these, 
the vendors found ready customers at what ap- 
peared to be very fair prices. 

There was a regular stage coach communication, 
at the period of my visit, between Colombo and 
Kandy, the capital of the island. This proved 
quite an attraction to us old Indians, and was the 
only thing in this British colony that in any way 
reminded us of the parent island. Our stay was 
too brief to admit of our penetrating far into the 
interior. A short ride convinced us, however, 


that the island was exceedingly fertile, and the — 
prodigious number of cocoanut topes in every 
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fowling-pieces, and muskets, whilst the poorer had 


direction are said to afford one of the staple com- 
modities produced for home consumption, hun- 
dreds of the poorer natives subsisting entirely 
upon the fruit, with a very scant additional supply 
of rice. During our ride we encountered a fune- 
ral party returving from the burial of some poor 
young officer who had found an early grave in this 
distant land. The solemn part of the ceremonial 
was over, and the splendid band of the regiment 
wakened echoes far and wide to the fine quick- 
step march of 


“A Highland lad my love was born.” 


Half stifled military yearnings were partly awak- 
ened again by listening to these martial sounds ; 
but the good ship Isadora was anchor a-peake, 
and, having no time to spare for further medita- 
tion, we hurried off on board, after twenty-four 
hours pleasant sojourn, at the trifling cost of a 
few rix dollars. 

After a few days’ agreeable sailing we anchored 
off Quilon, then garrisoned by the 9th Regiment 
Madras Native Infanty. With oriental-like bospi- 
tality the officers sent off to invite us to mess, 
kindly offering beds for the night. Much as Il 
should have liked to profit by their hospitality, I 
was for the present debarred from making a close 
acquaintance with the shore. A couple of boat 
loads was all that lad to be landed here, and as 
the breeze was fair in a very few hours, we were 
under weigh again and standing up the coast 
towards Cochin. As we passed it, the captain 
pointed out a rock which, to this day, serves as a 
memento of some of Tippoo Sahib’s barbarities. 
On it, some unfortunate native merchant, who was 
opulent, but had in some way or other incurred 
the tyrant’s displeasure, was chained and left to 
perish from hunger, thirst, and exposure, within 
sight and almost in hail of all his family and friends ; 
though immense sums were offered to procure a 
reprieve. 

A fine, bold shore is the Malabar coast, and 
one approachable to within a very short distance 
to vessels of the largest tonnage. The regularity 
of the sea and land breezes, and of the two mon- 
soons, are also to be relied upon. As we proceeded 
on our way, and were not many miles distant 
from the anchorage off the mouth of the Cochin 
river, we witnessed a most remarkable spectacle, 
which is said to be of bi-annual occurrence in this 
part. Far as the eye could reach, and stretching 
right athwart the vessel's course, we counted 
m;riads of wild ducks, so exhausted by their flight 
from some distant shore, toward the inland lakes 
and marshes, that they were powerless to proceed 
further, and dropped in clouds upon the ocean, 
there to recover strength before resuming their 
journey. Their advent being so regularly timed, 
was the signal for all sea-worthy boats along the 
shore to be patched up and fitted out for a duck 
slaughtering expedition. Most of these carried 
swivels, loaded almost to the muzzle with duck 
shot; others were forced to content themselves with 





only long, stout bamboos. Steering for a central 
position, the boats -hen dispersed in all directions, 
and a most terrific slaughter ensued, The alarmed 
ducks dived and plunged, flew a few yards, and 
then dropped helpless again into the water. 
Nothing but utter satiety and want of room to 
stow away, prevented their entire extermination. 
Yet the numbers were so prodigious, that after 
everyone was satistied, and the fish had enjoyed no 
mean festival, countless legions remained to take 
flight during the night, to the different haunts and 
rendezvous known only to themselves. We found 
the scene was a most exciting and amusing one. 
Lascars and passengers equally longed for a hand 
in the sport, if sport it can be called. The ship 
was hove to; the old rusty carronades loaded with 
entire bags of shot, and after a couple of broadsides 
the boats were launched, and picked up the 
results—wild ducks enough to supply a moderate 
market. The lascars, as do the natives on shore, 
salted the surplus; after undergoing which opera- 
tion, they are kept for many months; though, in 
my humble opinion, as I was forced subsequently 
to prove, they constitute abominable food. 

Bracing the yards to again, we bore down for 
the outer anchorage off the mouth of the Cochin 
river, and that night I bid a long and last adieu to 
the Isadora and her captain, nothing loath to 
reach the longed-for haven at last. 





CHAPTER XXV., 
COCHIN. 


Tue Cochin river is navigable to vessels of con- 
siderable tonnage at all seasons of the year, and a 
regular staff of pilots is supported. Ships only 
touching at the port content themselves with the 
outer anchorage to avoid the light house and other 
fees. I landed in one of the country boats, and 
after an hour’s pull over a surf that was rather 
heavy just over the bar, was carried rapidly by the 
current into the smooth water, and stepped ashore 
just opposite the Master Attendant’s flagstaff. 
The Marina is a very extensive and handsome 
grass plot, nearly a mile long by about seventy 
yards in breadth. There is a broad pathway 
alongside the water’s edge, which is rendered a 
very agreeable promenade even during the sultriest 
portion of the day by the shade afforded by a long 
line of lofty trees planted by the bankside. Under 
these, in the absence of all other winds, there is 
always a species of cool eddy, and this spot is 
therefore the resort of Europeans and natives, 
many of whom were here assembled at the moment 
I put foot on shore, My friend, who had come 
overland, and had long been on the look ont for 
my arrival, gave me to understand that I already 
held the important post of second officer of the 
barque Victoria, a rakish looking craft at that 
moment . undergoing some repairs in the river 
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dockyard, and which repairs were likely there to 
detain her for a month or six weeks to come. I 
was glad of this breathing interval, for it gave me 
a very fair chance of getting a better insight into 
Cochin and the Cochinites; and I liked the ap- 
ce of the former already, whilst time alone 

could mould my opinion as to the latter. 
On arriving at my friend’s house, I found that 
the town was constructed in regular streets of 


cumbrous, heavy-looking old houses, one glimpse | 


of which was sufficient to guarantee their Dutch 
origin; besides which, if any doubts had existed 
on this subject, the sedate plump old faces staring 
out upon vacancy at every second window, and 
enveloped ever and anon in impenetrable smoke, 
at once removed them. The interior of the houses 
were commodious and comfortable for warm wea- 
ther. All the flooring consisted of coloured bricks, 
whilst quaint old chimney pieces, seldom used, 
were paved round with scriptural tiles. I allude 
not to bishop’s hats, but those queer-looking pic- 
ture tiles sd favourite with the Dutch, and replete 
with Antediluvian incidents. The houses were 
moreover furnished with glass windows, so that 
upon the whole Cochin bears a nearer semblance to 
a European town than any other place I have 
visited in India. The European population was 
considerable, but consisted chiefly of Dutch fami- 
lies, or their hybrid descendants, many of whom 
had intermarried with all nations until it really was 
a matter of difficulty to know what nationality 
some of them could lay claim to. Yet they were 
all fair, and all spoke English as fluently, and more 
so, than they did the Dutch or Malayan. Time 
was when a very powerful and a very opulent 
Dutch colony held this port, until the over-grasp- 
ing hand of British enterprise wrenched it from 
their power, seizing on lands and estates, and 
pensioning off their owners upon miserable pit- 
tances, upon which they exist even to the present 
day. Dutch Barons and Herrs are as plentiful as 
blackberries at Cochin. Yonder lanky gentle- 
man in spectacles, with the broad brimmed tile 
and green neckerchief, who is followed by a family 
of fifteen sons and daughters, is the lineal de- 
scendant of the great Baron d’Abbeydil ; and the 
good-natured barrel that rolls along breathless 
and panting as she brings up the rear, is the 
baroness herself, only daughter of Herr John von 
Vanderslute, fifty years defunct, but formerly 
counsellor and excellent magistrate of this city. 
The baron, with the exception of the zillah judge, 
doctor, subaltern commanding the troops, and one 
or two others, is the most opulent resident in 
Cochin. He is in the actual receipt of £20 per 
mensem, and out of this pays house rent, feeds 
and clothes decently a healthy and growing family, 
indulges in little pleasure excursions, and gives 
balls once or twice a year, which are very gay 
affairs indeed, when the regular Cochin dandies 
come out in astonishing pumps and silken hose. 
I have the ticket by me now of an invitation to a 
ball, given by the bachelor members of a court 
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martial, which court martial ended by the unhappy 
prisoner forestalling any sentence by jumping into 
the Cochin river, and ending their troubles and 
his own existence. But to that ball, and many 
other Cochin balls, I actually went, and so shall 
the reader in the due course of time. 

The population comprises a sprinkling of all 
castes and creeds—English, French, Duteh, Portu- 
guese, Parsees, Jeemul, Telegoo, Malayans, &c., 
&c. The permanent residents comprise all the 
Dutch families and their descendants. Very few, 
if any of them, have any regular occupation ; fewer 
still have pension or patrimony, yet some how or 
other they all live, and live well; dressing respect- 
ably themselves, and rearing their families with great 
credit to themselves. Where the secret lies it is 
impossible for a superficial observer to divine, 
One great fact, however, exists, and that is, thata 
cheaper place, in every respect, than Cochin, with 
equivalent means, does not exist in the wide 
world. I don’t meant to say but that an Otaheite 
Islander, who packs his wardrobe in a plaintain 
leaf, and relies for his dinner upon stray fish, game, 
or hidden herbs—I don’t mean to say but that 
such a gentleman may find living as economical, 
as it is apparently unrestricted and free. I simply 
assert, that to get a good twelve-roomed house for 
ten rupees a-year,a turkey for sixpence, geese 
twopence-halfpenny ; and ducks and fowls at some- 
where about three farthings; fish abundant, and 
proportiunately cheap ; fruit, vegetables—a perfect 
drng, is not exorbitant; and this,on an average, is the 
expense of the middling classes of Dutch families. 

At Cochin have been constructed some of our 
British men-of-war, besides several of the finest 
vessels now sailing out of the port of Bombay. 
The master-shipwrights are principally Parsees, 
from the dockyard at Bombay, in the pay of the 
East India Company. ‘There are, however, several 
private shipowners who resort to Cochin for 
building purposes, owing to the cheapness of 
labour there, and the abundant and easy supply of 
teakwood, which is floated down from the foot of the 
Ghauts, near the Wynard Jungles, after the heavy 
periodical rains. It is a remarkable fact that 
leprosy appears to be particularly prevalent 
amongst the Parsees resident at Cochin, but, 
though loathesome to the sight, they seem to 
suffer little or no inconvenience from this accursed 
plague. Cochin, moreover, may boast of being 
the head-quarters of that most singular and 
hideous malady, known as the elephantiasis, which 
also, in a remarkable measure, confines itself 
almost exclusively to the native inhabitants, 
Barely one man or woman in twenty-five is exempt 
from this disease, which usually attacks one leg, 
but in some cases both. Nothing can be more 
disgusting than the prodigious size to which 
leg swells; nothing apparently more excruciating 
than the torments occasioned by the immense 
expansion to which the skin seems te be 


Most marvellous to tell, however, the afflicted seom 


to suffer no pain at all, and beyond a little incon. 
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venience, to which they soon get accustomed, it 
never interferes with their ordinary routine of life. 
I believe the disease is incurable. 

At the further end of an extensive esplanade is 
situated the Protestant Church, and one or two 
public offices, and beyond the limits of the town 
itself are the native bazaars and a Jewish syna- 
gogue. A great number of Jews are resident in 
this district and at Travancore. Many of the 
Anglo-Dutch residents were employed by the 
Rajah of Travancore as judges, magistrates, &c. ; 
these, though residing at Cochin, were wont to 
cross over into the rajah’s territories, blow high or 
blow low, by means of a few well-built and secure 
ferry-boats, twice every day, and, though this 
necessarily entailed some expense, their salaries 
were absurdly low, in many instances not exceed- 
ing a hundred rupees a month. Yet they were 
considered by the plebeians as men of fabulous 
wealth, and kept up a retinue of servants, with 
open house, as is the usage amongst the wealthy 
great in India. Creditors had no power over the 
persons of their debtors, if the latter once 
contrived to place the width of the Cochin river 
between them, and landed on Travancore soil. 
Many a ludicrous and exciting chase do I re- 
member to have witnessed, chiefly between Portu- 
guese traders, in which either party, nearly frantic 
with excitement, stood up in the prows of their 
respective boats, screaming and _ gesticulating 
alternate threats and promises of reward to their 
respective boatmen. Sometimes a tussle occurred 
in the centre of the stream, when the ire of both 
parties was startlingly cooled bya sudden topple into 
the water. These, indeed, were real pulls for liberty. 

I found the climate at Cochin exceedingly 
healthy, and the people, according to their means, 
given to hospitality. Barely a week elapsed with 
out an evening party at some old Dutch dowagers, 
whose coffee, and lemonade, and fruit, constituted 
the refreshment. These “at homes” were con- 
sidered open to all the elite, and many and many 
an evening have I, accompanied by a middy or so, 
from the Company's surveying brig then lying in 
the river, strolled through the streets at nightfall, 
until the screeching notes of some eternal old 
fiddles, and the glare of oil lamps, gave indication 
of some festive proceeding, and forthwith, sans 
ceremonie and sans introduction, we skipped up- 
stairs and joined in the dance, with partners we 
had never set eyes upon before, and a stout old 
hostess—a perfect stranger. On one of these occa- 
sions the old dowager, who was as deaf as a post, 
and dressed out in gauze and satins, seemed to 
look upon our entry as an intrusion. Nothing 
daunted, however, by this proceeding, we pro- 
ceeded with the waltz, and when supper was 
announced, went down to do justice to the good 
things. The exercise had made us exceedingly 
peckish. I was doing the gallant to a lovely 
brunette of some sixteen summers, niece of the 
dowager in question, and following close upon the 
aunt’s heels, whispered soft nothings into her 





attentive ears, when, tell it not, ye fates! one un- 
lucky footstep caught the old lady’s finery, and 
literally tore her gown from her back. I need not 
say that we waited not for the explosion that 
naturally ensued, but, seizing our caps, bolted out 
of the doors and so on board the cruiser, on whose 
decks, pausing to take breath, we listened to the 
murmured threats of some chivalrous old beau, 
who had taken up the gauntlet on the old lady's 
behalf, and threatened us with direful retribution 
on the morrow. 

Cochin was considered to be a sanatorium for 
invalids both from the Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies, and, in addition to the number of con- 
valescents who flocked thither annually, many 
families with limited means, enjoying either pen- 
sions or small independent incomes, resorted to it 
during the fine season, as much for change of air 
as from motives of economy. ‘These latter 
were usually the lions of the place during their 
brief sojourn, and upon them it became almost in- 
cumbent to lead the fashions and give the most 
out-and-out dinner parties and soirees. At the 
period of my first visit there arrived a perfect 
windfall to the place—an old Bombay civilian, with 
three well educated, marriageable daughters, ladies 
who, in fashions and accomplishments, totally 
eclipsed the other damsels of the place. Whenever 
old B. gave a ball the preparations were the topics 
of a three week’s conversation. All the most 
eligible aud best educated bachelors were sum- 
moned to nightly Privy Councils, holden in the 
dining-room, where, under the inspiration of 
brandy pawny, and Trinchinopoly cheroots, mar- 
vellous schemes and devices were planned, pro- 
posed, and adopted, for literally astonishing the 
weak minds of the Cochinites. The flooring of 
the dancing-room was chalked with loyal and 
astoundiug mottoes and devices. Crowns and 
sceptres, flags, and warlike weapons, the horn of 
plenty, and strangely developed specimens of 
natural history, were heterogenously mixed up with 
ships under full sail, cavaliers, sportsmen, and 
groups of native peasantry. The great work con- 
sisted in tastefully decorating the doors and 
windows with flowers and shrubs, in erecting 
appropriate balconies for the orchestra, and in 
inserting candles and oil lamps into every con- 
ceivable or available portion of the room. These 
weighty matters duly arranged, doors and windows 
were carefully closed, only to be re-opened on the 
afternoon of the eventful day when the ball came 
off, and when, to use the language of newspaper 
reporters, the coup d’a@il was dazzling beyond the 
powers of description. 

Most of the respectable residents at Cochin 
were landed proprietors and planters. One of the 
ancient Vaudersluyts, being of a speculative turn, 
had imported coffee shrubs from the Red Sea, 
which throve and flourished amazingly, at a place 
called Alway, some twenty miles distant on the 
Opposite cove, and within the dominions of his 
Highness the Rajah of Travancore. 
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TANGLED TALK. 





« Sir, we had talk.” —Dr. Johnson. 


Better tlaw than not free.”—Jean Paul, the Only One. 
a The nine tae of talk is to give the occasion ; and then to moderate again, and pass to somewha else.”—Lord 


Bacon. 





EDUCATION—EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


Cuntovs it is to notice the splash which is ever 
and anon made about the etymological meaning of 
a hackneyed word. Somebody starts the game, 
and it is forthwith hunted to a thousand deaths, 
though it is only a verbal distinction, and quite 
parren under the manipulation of the second-hand 
sportsmen. The etymology of the word “ poet” 
is a_case in point, If all the criticism that has 
of late years been written about poetry, consi- 
dered as a “creation,” were put under the screw- 
press of common-sense, and all the meaning 
squeezed out, Titania’s tea-cup would hold the 
net product. The same thing cannot be said for 
all the fantastic perversions to which the etymo- 
logical view of the word has given use; they 
would fill an alarmingly large receptacle. Has 
not God been deliberately called a “Great Poet,” 
and that by a living writer of genius ?—whose 
name I will not mention in connection with such 
a foppery.* 

Education is another word, which has been 
etymologically pulled about to very little purpose. 
Somebody remembers that educo means to lead 
forth, and announces as a discovery, or, at least, a 
disinterment, of a truth, that education must con-- 
sist in a development of all the faculties. ‘This, 
you perceive, is quite unexceptionable; it is plain 
truth; it is useful truth,—truth for the fresh 
suggestion of which the etymologist might be 
thanked, and there an end of the matter. But 
who does not see that the etymology proves 
nothing ? If a man were to discover and publish 
to the world to-morrow that bread was derived 
from a word meaning bones, would it be contended 
that the bakers should immediately resort to the 
chemists for phosphate of lime in bulk to make 
quartern loaves of ? There is no discrepancy, as 
it happens, between the etymological meaning of 
the word education, and the meaning of the thing 
it stands for in the eyes of sensible men and 
women; and one does not complain of being re- 
minded of an etymological fitness, when it serves 
as a text for practical comment. But a casual 
comment may be overweighted till it breaks down, 
and so it has fallen out in this instance. Let us 
see if it is not really so. 

_ “ Education,” says some well-meaning person, 
given to emphasising platitudes, ‘“ Education 
means a leading forth of the faculties; and mere 


* When Shelley quotes Tasso, as saying—“ Non merita 
nome di creatore, se non Iddio ed il Poeta,” even he calls 
them “ bold” (as well as “ true”) words. If a thing of this 
kind may be done once, it cannot be imitated without ex- 
citing disgust. 








reading and writing are not education at all.” 
The proper reply to such rant is Dr. Johnson’s 
acknowledgment of the speech of his laudatory lady 
visitors, “ Fiddle-dee, my dears!” Reading and 
writing constitute a very imperfect education ; or, 
to put it otherwise and perhaps better, they are 
only a part of education—but education they are, 
upon your own showing; as will appear upon a 
very little reflection. 

All expression looks two ways; it influences 
others, and it influences the individual self. 
Facility of communication is an educational power, 
a leading forth of the faculties, to him who possesses 
it, I think that, with our pedantries about 
general training, we have been too little regardful 
of the social value of “ mere” reading and writing. 
It is the most transparent folly to say that “ mere” 
elementary instruction does not tend to lessen 
crime, under any ordinary conditions of society,— 
almost under any possible conditions of society, 
taking things on a large scale. 

In saying this, I leave out of account the fact 
that it would be absolutely impossible to bring 
children together under such circumstances of 
(comparative) regularity, cleanliness, and self-re- 
straint, as are essential even to learning those two 
of the alderman’s three R’s, without doing them 
some moral good. I leave that out, and fix attention 
simply upon the two R’s themselves. 

Nor do I lay any stress upon these considerations 
with respect to reading—namely, that it is pro- 
bable (1) that he who is enabled to read weil read ; 
and (2) that he will read more of what is good 
than of what is bad. So that I need not stay to 
justify the second of those particulars, by pointing 
out the actual superiority in mass of good litera- 
ture over bad, at any given moment, within any 
fair circuit of ground; nor the positive pre- 
dominance of the good element in much of that 
literature, in which priggish critics find only evil. 
This is not necessary for my purpose, which is to 
maintain the value of reading and writing, simply 
as a culture of the faculties, tending directly to 
prevent crime. 

I do not know that I can extend this observa- 
tion beyond crimes of violence, without very much 
perplexing what I have to say, by the introduction 
of considerations, for the balancing of which we 
neither have, nor ean, ever have, the 


needful facts before us at oue view. In regard to 
other crimes, the extension of reading and wrii 
may possibly lead to results which cancel 
other. Not so, however, with crimes of violence. 
The tendency of intellectual culture in general 


—in spite of apparent exceptions—is to lessen 
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EDUCATICN——EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


the number of such crimes. It operates to that 
end in various ways, not the least important of 
which I take to be its facilitating a mutual under- 
standing in society, by the perfection to which it 
carries the arts of expression, especially language, 
spoken and written, and the easy and rapid means 
for using them which it confers upon us. 

We now approach the heart of the matter. It 
is silent grief which eats away the heart. It is 
silent anger which strikes the heaviest blow. It 
is free communication which clears the bosom of 
its perilous stuff, and keeps up a kindly intelligence 
between human beings.* It is the child, which 
has not yet learned to talk, that strikes blindly at 
the table or its nurse, when offended; and a close 
observer of the heartburnings among the ignorant 
will often notice that they are born of imperfect 
intelligence of each other in dilemmas of conscience 
or of affection, upon which such poor means of 
utterance as they have are thrown away. When 
the ignorant quarre!, they have no resource but 
the use of intensitives, profanities, and indecencies, 
which clear up nothing, and only add fuel to fire. 
So, whatever enlarges their vocabulary, teaches 
them more of the use of speech, and facilitates 
their means of communication, is a real blessing, 
and mas? tend to prevent crimes of violence among 
them. Now, to learn writing is to be able to 
write a letter; but even to learn reading is in- 
sensibly to take lessons in the use of words which 
must tell upon the feelings of the individual. It 
has been humorously said that the more angry a 
foreigner becomes the less English he remembers. 
There is a principle involved in this, and though 
we cannot, with Xantippe and Billingsgate in 
memory, say that the more words one remembers 
the less angry one is; yet it is true that to speak 
is a great relief to passion. The whole myth 
theory is founded upon the fact that strong feeling 
makes every one an artist for the time, and asserts 
a right to be somehow stated and set forth. 
Where it is painful, and does not find adequate 
speech, it is apt to pass off in—violence. Nowa 
man who has learnt to read and write, is better ableto 
find adequate speech for his painful feelings than 
oné who has not. Noristhatall. The increased 
power which the former possesses, comparatively 
small as it is, applies to his agreeable, healthy 
feelings as well as others, and they will find in 
even a little freedom of expression a culture un- 
favourable to the undue employment of physical 
force. 

I should be sorry if these considerations should 
be thought too “metaphysical” and wire-drawn 
to have any practical value. Lest it should be so, 
I will suppose a case, though that expedient is one 
which easily lends itself to ridicule. 

John and Jane, then, let us say, are a labouring 
man and woman, in love, after their fashion, which 
is, at least, so far like your fashion and mine, that 





* “Tt is natare to communicate one’s-self; it is culture 
to receive what is communicated as it is given.” —Goethe. 





it admits jealousy; and so far unlike yours and 
mine that it, perhaps, admits it more quickly and 
for less cause. John and Jane are seen and over- 
heard in a moonlight walk homeward, after a 
village ‘‘ veast,” or fair, or merry-making of some 
kind, in which John has been a little carried off 
his feet by black-eyed Rachel and cider. This is 
the way the conversation of this couple rans, as 
reported by the (imaginary) witness at the 
(imaginary) trial :-— 

Joun: Come, now, don’t thee be so sulky, 
lass ; thou haven’t said cat, dog, or devil for 
more’n a mile. ; 

Jane: Then don’t ’ee make so free with that 
Rachel. 

Joun (conscious of his guilt, and aware that Jane 
is watching his face, for which purpose there ts 
moonlight enough): Well, what’s done can’t be 
undone, lass. (Spoken with an atokwardness which 
Jane takes for doggedness.) 

Jane: Thou’rt a_ brute; 
(bursts into tears.) 

Joun: Come, Jenny, thou’rt hard upon a chap. 

Jane: Hard! 

Joun: Make it up, lass, that’s a good ‘un. 

Jane: I'l! never speak to thee again, Jack, 
that’s flat; so don’t ‘ee come for me to-morrow, 
&e., &e. (Witness going on to state that the 
prisoner And deceased parted bad friends that 
night.) 

On the morrow, Jack feels that he has done 
wrong, but also that Jenny was severe with him. 
He had humbled himself in his rude way over 
night, and cannot imagine that Jenny has mis- 
understood him. Between sheepishness of guilt 
and sheepishness of pride, he does no¢ eall for 
Jenny in the morning. 

Now, everybody who has served a week’s ap- 
prenticeship in love will know that Jenny expects 
him, and will make it up, if he asks properly. His 
absence confirms her misunderstanding of the pre- 
vious night. In the course of the day, some 
female friend jokes her about Jack, and she 
replies, in angry words, of no particular meaning 
(which may, of course, mean anything), and they 
are faithfully reported to Jack. His silent wrath 
has already nursed itself to a terrible height and 
strength. Neither of the partits ‘can write. 
Within about forty-eight hours Jack creeps, at a 
sullen pace, to Jane’s elbow, and says—“ Jenny, 
lass, didst thou mean thou would’st never speak to 
me again ?” 

“ Don’t ’ee talk to me,” says the girl, pettishly, 
to gain time, in which to sound the depths of . 
Jack’s repentance, if he has reperted. 

Jack: I never will talk to thee again, Jenny, 
if thou’lt say if thou meant it last night. 

Jenny (aside: He evidently wants to get rid 
of me): Then, Jack, I did mean it. 

The witness next deposes to hearing the report 
of a pistol, and running up to find Jenny shot 
ae and Jack quite resigned, because he meant 
to do it. 


and—and—and— 











I know I have had the getting up of this case 
myself, aad have had the power of doing it so as 
to point my own moral; but I think it is not un- 
fairly put, and may serve for a type of many 

dies in humble life, in which a little more 
culture of the art¢ of expression, if it had been pos- 
sessed on only one side even, might have averted 
the catastrophe. John, if a little better trained, 
would have seen the ambiguity which lurked in 
his “ what’s done can’t be undone.” He meant 
that it was an error past; irretrievable, but cast 
behind his back and out of his thoughts. Jenny, 
poor girl, thought he might mean, “ Well, I’ve 
made love to Rachel now, and there it is, 
and we can’t help it, and——” something nebu- 
lous, not clear to Jane’s excited intellect. Again, 
Jack ought to have seen that Jane’s averment when 
he stole to her with the concealed pistol, went no 
farther than this, that she ‘‘did mean it” ¢he other 
night ; leaving him, if repentant, a margin for the 
question, ‘ Lass, do you stick to it this morning ?” 
Above all, if John could have written, he would in 
all probability have sent Jane a Jetter of confession 
when he felt too awkward to go and explain him- 
self; and so the cloud might have been cleared 
away by gradual approximations to an under- 
standing. Or Jane, if she could have written, 
might have sent Aim one “ sorrowfully, renoun- 
cing him”—after the manner of maidens when they 
wish to draw a lover closer after a difference. As 
it is, we have murder, and misery for the sur- 
vivor. 

It may be said that a person who could so 
readily commit a crime as John, wou!d never want 
an occasion for it, whether ignorant or not igno- 
rant of those arts of expression which facilitate 
good understandings and the management of the 
passions among his “ betters.’’ It may be so, or 
it may not ; that is more than we can say. ‘One 
only needs,” said Goethe, “ to grow older in order 
to grow tolerant. I have seen no fault committed 
which I might not have committed myself.” Crimes 
of passion are often the work of seconds of time; 
and no man can exactly measure off the criminal 
latent in his own character. But the main pur- 
port of these observations does not stand or fall 
by the illustration given, which is extreme. The 
principle would be the same in a case of wife- 

ing or assault among the very uncultivated. 
I am only desirous to have it recognised that the 
(of course imperfect) culture of the faculties of 
expression implied in learning to read and write 
has a positive moral value to the individual and 
to society. It is indeed very gratuitous pedantry 
to attempt, as is often done, to draw sharply the 
line between the intellectual and the moral parts 
of our nature in action. The thing is impossible. 
Tt is not enough even to say the intellect and the 
feelings mingle in life; their product in human 
conduct is more than a mixture—it is a solution. 
But this is a very wide subject. 

While writing these hs, I have recol- 
& passage in Wi t an order of 





THE COSMOPOLITES, 
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men among whom there is always 4 good under- 
standing. 


THE COSMOPOLITES. 

“Tuere is,” says Wieland (in his <Abderitans, 
apropros of the meeting of Democritus and Hip- 
pocrates), ‘a kind of mortals occasionally men- 
tioned among the ancients as Cosmopolites, and who 
without any definite concert, without any symbols 
of association, and without being bound by any 
oaths, actually constitute a fraternity which holds 
together more firmly than any other in the world. 
Two cosmopolites will come—one from the east, 
and one from the west—see one another for the 
first time, and be friends, not from any of that 
secret sympathy which is talked of in romances, nor 
because they are pledged to certain common duties, 
but because they are cosmopolites. In every 
other order there are false, or at least, unworthy 
brethren; but in the order of the cosmopolites 
this is impossible Their society has no 
need to exclude the profane by mysterious cere- 
monies, and terrifying usages, after the manner of 
the Egyptian priests. The profane exclude them- 
selves; and aman can no more pass himself off 
for a cosmopolite when he is not one, than he can, 
without musical ability, get accepted for a good 
singer, or player on the violin. For the pretender 
to be listened to is all that is needful for his ex- 

ure in either case. The manner of thinking 
peculiar to the Cosmopolitan Fraternity, their 
principles, their sentiments, their language, their 
reserves, their ardours, and even their whims, 
weaknesses, and faults, are beyond counterfeiting, 
being, for all who do not belong to the order, an 
utter secret. Not, be it understood, a seeret de- 
pending upon the discretion of the members, or 
from their prudence not to be overheard; but a 
secret over which nature herself has drawn a veil 
—a secret which the cosmopolites might cause to 
be published by sound of trumpet through the 
world, in perfect confidence that no one but them- 
selves would be a bit the wiser.” Wieland then 
goes on to say that Democritus and Hippocrates, 
being cosmopolites, struck up a friendship within 
the hour; and then adds that “the number of 
the cosmopolites has always been very small ;” 
and yet that the order, invisible as it is, is really 
an influential one, producing solid and durable 
results in the world. 

The secret of the cosmopolites, ancient and 
modern, is intelligence—not the thing we speak of 
when we refer to a man as “an intelligent man,” 
but that sxsigh¢ which belongs only to genius, or 
to some happily balanced natures in which there 
is no genius. It would be a curious question to 
determine the relation this element of intelligence 
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know men, and still more, women, who would 
knock in vain at the door of the cosmopolites, 
whose moral character compels our homage. Still, 
excluding rash generalisations, it is true that 
Stupidity and Wickedness are near relatives. The 
intellect and the morale must rise or fall together, 
though they may not rise, wave for wave, or 
nesrly wave for wave. 

Pour light upon the brain—it is reflected 
to the heart. Pour light into the heart—it is 
reflected upon the brain. The conscience and the 
intellect must act co-ordinately in the regulation 
of our conduct. This is what is implied when we 
speak of “ Reason” as the guide of life and the 
last appeal in difficulty—a mode of speech which, 
however, was commoner in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries than it is in this. The matter 
is plain: conscience is a divine force, but blind 
until couched by intelligence. Practically, we 
know, well-meaning people do most mischievous 
things at the bidding of “conscience.” On the 
other hand, the most intelligent men and women 
will do things the badness of which is patent to 
a fool. Perhaps the case may be stated thus :-— 
Those in whom there is more conscience than intelli- 
gence are apt to commit direct and positive errors 
of conduct which infringe general principles involv- 
ing the absolute rights of the race ; while those in 
whom intelligence is stronger than conscience, are 
most apt to commit sins against individuals of which 
it is difficult to prove the abstract wronyness, and 
also to commit sins of omission. 

Meanwhile, the cosmopolitan idea recalls that 
with which we started—that a good understanding 
among men and women is a great helper of good 
conduct ; and that any sort of education which 
tends to facilitate ¢hat, is a public benefaction. If 
reading and writing are only “instruments,” they 
are instruments the mere handling of which, so 
that they are grasped, is in itself a sort of culture 





—little enough, but real, and directly bearing upon 
the matter of crime. 


PASSION AND THE HUMAN BODY. 


Sixce the Levite cut up his dead concubine in 
twelve pieces, and distributed her among the tribes 
(see book of Judges), there have been murders in 
which it has been found a difficult matter to dis- 
pose of the human body. ‘The difficulty struck 
me, and I doubt not many others, apropos of a 
recent horror associated with a metropolitan 
Bridge of Horrors. It seems a very simple 
thing to kill a man, and the murderer, when he 
gives the stroke, sees the five or six feet height 
of his victim in a diminishing glass. A blow or 
two, or a bullet or two, and the poor breath is 
gone; but then a little difficulty occurs. What 
to do with the body? So much of it! So many 
stone weight! So long and so broad! And so 
excellently adapted to appeal to the senses, and 
say to the eyes or the nose, “ Here are por- 
tions of what was once a man; look into this 
matter !” 

I wonder was an undertaker ever a murderer? 
Perhaps his professional. knowledge of what a 
stubborn fact a corpse is, might have some de- 
terring influence on his mind. 

The subject is one in which it is hard to draw 
the line between the serious and the Judicrous. 

Perhaps love and hate both tend for the mo- 
ment to reduce the size of their object. It is not 
easy to get at the precise sensations of a murderer, 
at the climax of his rage, towards the visible, 
tangible body of his victim; but those of a lover 
are more accessible. I have no desire to make the 
reader laugh here; and if he be intelligent, he 
will only smile; but I believe it to be the expe- 
rience of every lover that the first time he puts 
his arm round his beloved, and draws her on his 


knee for a chat, he finds there is more of her than 


he expected ! 
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Lzt me read you a story of real life; and while | 


I trace some of this world’s dark paths, and 
bid you look through them with me, let me show 
you how one poor weak child of humanity wan- 
dered their tangled and dangerous intricacies, 
preferring them in her blind folly to the broad, 
open thoroughfare of an honest life. I speak no 
homily on her fate—that must be its own sermon. 
As the sand falling through an hour glass, so 
began her downward progress—by slow, almost 
imperceptible degrees—grain by grain. Thus it 
was until not one stone was left in the higher 
globe. I knew her when she was a bright haired 
child ; when her innocent face was lifted to mine 
for the evening kiss of farewell! when her laugh 





rang through my heart, and made it the gladder 
for that sound. I knew her well then, and I love to 
think of her now as I remember her at that time. 
In the long winter evenings I sit by my fireside, 
and hour after hour muse on that dear young face. 
Every word of her childhood—her season of purity 
—seems chronicled in my heart. Alas! alas! 
that so many horrid scenes of her after life should 
be chronicled there too; for I have heard—either 
from her or from others—every minutie of that 
“after life ;” even the very words, almost the 
very thoughts, of those who have helped her down 
the ladder of life, have come to my knowledge by 
some strange means. 

I am not a young and ardent man—one who 
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in early life had formed some strong attachment to 
her, and felt her wrongs thus keenly in conse- 
quence. My hair is white as snow with age, my 
limbs refuse to move as nimbly as in bygone years, 
and though my heart is firm still, old Time has 
touched my hand, and it trembles even as my pen 
moves over the smooth, unblotted page. 

I never loved her, but I loved her mother— 
warmly, truly, and unavailingly, for my love was 
not returned, and ere it faded from my breast, slic 
became the wife of another. 1 thought her mar- 
riage would have broken my heart, and I said so 
a hundred times, but hearts are much tougher 
things than many people suppose. I was very 
miserable for a long time, and I devoutly wished 
the handsome Captain Dumaresque, who had plucked 
the rose I wished to wear, had been strangled in 
his birth. But he had not been strangled. He 
had come into the world without any such experi- 
ment being tried on him, had thriven on his 
mother’s milk, and grown iuto what I should 
have thought him had mine eyes not been jaun- 
diced—one of the finest looking men the world 
ever smiled on. He had a fine and generous 
nature too, but no strong principle—no very clear 
notion of what was right or wrong. I believe 
his code of morality was formed in accordance 
with the gentlemanly or ungentlemanly aspect of 
any action. For instance, it would have been 
“ ungentlemanly”’ not to pay his gambling debts, 
and therefore wrong; but it was not ungentle- 
manly to ixcur them—that was not wrong. It would 
have been ungentlemanly to get drunk, and have 
a row in the streets, very ungentlemanly—and 
therefore very wrong; but a little mild degree of 
inebriation in the seclusion of private life was 
looked on with extreme leniency, simply as a 
matter of jest. And Captain Dumaresque, truth 
to say, was rather a thirsty soul, and so Melanie 
(the name of my lady-love) found out soon after 
she married him. I think this was the first grief 
she ever knew in life, and it was a great one. 
She never said much about it, except to the cause 
of it, but I firmly helieve that it shortened, and I 
am perfectly certain that it embittered, her life. 
But my present purpose is not to record her 
history. I merely mention her to prove why I 
so loved her child. One word more however. In 
process of time—that is to say, in a year or so 
after her marriage—a little stranger, with its 
feeble cry, came to console her for the errors of 
her husband’s conduct, and cheer her in his now 
too frequent absence. Whether grief had weak- 
ened the poor mother, or whether she had neither 
proper medical advice, nor the care which her 
state required, I cannot tell, but she was never 
the same after her child’s birth; her mind seemed 
to be affected; she was strange, and at times 
almost insane. This still continued, and recurred 
at intervals for nearly five years, and then she 
died, leaving a child to the care of a drunken 
father, and the coutamination of a barrack life. I 
promised to do all I could to save her from 





both. I was impotent to save; butI will nt 
anticipate. 

It was a drizzly misty morning when she was 
buried. Every officer followed her to the grave, 
for they all were fond of her. And I—TI followed 
her too, and carried her little child in my arms, 
and showed it the cold and narrow grave where 
her mother lay, and told her that she was a poor 
lonely little child now, and must remember all J 
said to her, and do all I bade her, for so her 
mother had hcped before she was taken away. 
The tears stood in the eyes of the baby Melanie, 
for she bore her mother’s name; and as she laid 
her little head on my shoulder, she sobbed the 
words, “ Take me to her—take me to her, dear” 
(she always called me dear or deary). I prayed 
that her request might not be granted, and my 
prayer was answered. Would that in greater 
mercy it had been refused, and she had been 
placed there aud then beside her mother. 

Captain Dumaresque felt his wife’s death acutely, 
and his manly lip would quiver as he spoke of her. 
For some weeks he seemed to be an altered man ; 
he cared for nothing but his child—talked of 
nothing .but her. He would sit for hours with 
her on his knee, would hold her for hours in his 
arms as she slept; and then, when on her awak- 
ing, he resigned her to her nurse, he would clasp 
her passionately to his heart, as if he feared death 
would come and steal her from him also. 

Many months passed, and the regiment was 
ordered to another station. ‘ What will you do 
with Melanie ?” I asked. 

He looked surprised at the question. 

“What shall I do with Melanie? Why, take 
her with me, to be sure. Dawnford (my own 
name), I know what you would urge, but I cannot 
part with the child.” 

“You prefer bringing her up in the barracks, 
among men, to sending her to some good school 
where she would be under the care of some edu- 
cated lady, and mix with children of her own age 
and condition ?” 

H{e clasped his hands over his eyes as if he 
would have blinded himself to conviction. I con- 
tinued—* You will keep her near you although you 
know such a course will be her bane. You will not 
sacrifice your pleasure for her good.” Still he 
did uot answer me. 

“ Dumaresque, I tell you the day will come in 
which you will rue your obstinacy. Pray, for 
your child’s sake, for the sake of the dead mother, 
listen to my advice, and send the child from you. 

IIe raised his head proudly and angrily, “ Ad- 
vice? I never take advice—never wish to have 
it; or, if 1 do, I express the wish to that effect. 
You are very good, Sir Rupert, thus to counsel 
me. No doubt you mean well, but you are mis- 
taken. The child gocs with me. I am her 
that as 


father; do me the kindness to imagine, 
such, I will watch over her welfare.” 
I could have bid him farewell, and never have 
seen him again, but the words of his dying wife— 
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words whispered into my ear as she lay on her 
deathbed, came back to me. “ Rupert,” these were 
her words, “ Rupert, dear old friend! watch over 
my poor child; let nothing hide her from you. I 
tremble—tremble for her !” 

Some say that in death prophetic vision is 
given—I think the same. I believe Melanie 
Dumaresque foresaw, at that moment, the fate of 
the little creature who slumbered beside her. So 
I did not reply to the insulting words I had 
heard, but I left his room, and determined not to 
see him again, until he and I were ina better 
temper. I dined at the mess that day. I did so 
for the express purpose of meeting him. 

“A glass of wine, Dawnford *” 

The challenge was accepted, and it was all right 
between us. 

Anger never found a welcome resting-place 
in the bosom of Arthur Dumaresque. Hot, impetu- 
ous, rash he was, but not sullen. He might have 
knocked you down in one of his intemperate moods, 
but he would have been sure to pick you up, and 
tell you he was sorry for it. The next morning 
the transport came to convey the regiment away, 
for they were then quartered in an ishand, and 
little Melanie’s eyes sparkled with delight at the 
preparations for and bustle of departure. I 
watched her as she stood on the pier, the great 
lumbering Government ship grating against the 
side. I watched her as she was carried on board 
by one of the soldiers, and placed in her nurse's 
arms; and when the last cheer of farewell had 
been given, and the vessel had been towed out of 
the harbour, I stood watching still, and ruminating 
on the fate of that vessel and all it contained. 

“Come soon, deary—come soon,” thus had she 
said as she left me, and I now only cared to obey 
her. That baby voice called me more imperatively 
than any voice on earth. I missed her every 
moment. I seemed now, for the first time in my 
life, to have too little occupation, and too much 
time. [I appeared to have nothing to do, and 
walked about listlessly, my hands in my pockets, 
my thoughts wandering off to that little face. I 
went to the libraries and sought for books—they 
scemed vapid and dull, and could not enchain my 
attention. ‘The literature of the day is esseu- 
tially uninteresting,” I exclaimed, forgetting that 
the “‘ want of interest” consisted in the fact of all 
my interest being centred in that which could not 
be found in books. Thus a few weeks passed, 
and then all my preparations and arrangements 
being completed, I decided to follow my child, 
as I was learning to consider her. How her little 
eyes beamed with joy as she saw me again, and 
she led me with such glee round the barrack- 
square, and on to the samparts; and when the 
bugle sounded some call she told me what it was, 
as if the gaining of that knowledge were indeed a 
very grand achievement. Poor child! trained to 
recklessness of purpose, habituated to it! 1 
would have made another appeal to the father, but 
I knew it would be useless, and I feared it would 








be worse than useless, inasmuch as € thought 
it might cause a breach between us. 

“ Dawnford,” and he placed his arm through 
mine, “these quarters are convenient and airy for 


the child,” and he pointed to the various aspects - 


of his rooms, “ See, there Melanie sleeps, and here 
am 1” He opened a door at the end of the large 
room, and showed me two smaller ones divided by 
a thin partition, the one part assigned to his child 
and her nurse, the other occupied by himself. “I 
have her completely under my own eye, you see.” 
He was excusing himself ¢o Aimself—his tongue 
was trying to persuade his conscience that he was 
doing no wrong to Melanie. ‘Come, own, Dawn- 
ford, that I am doing the best I can for the child 
—were the mother alive she would be here.” [ 
knew that well enough, but it did not convince 
me that it was the best place in the world for 
Melanie, so I was silent. Dumaresque noticed my 
silence, and acloud gathered on his brow as he 
turned from me into the square. 

But a new suspicion, and one which gave me 
great anxiety was aroused. I feared his old 
habit of intemperance was returning on him. For 
several days this was but suspicion, then suspicion 
became certainty. One night I came to his rooms 
late—later much than usual. He had not re- 
turned from the mess. Hour after hour passed, 
and he was still absent. I would not leave until 
I had seen him. One—two—three o’clock struck, 
and then an uncertain step came to the door. He 
was very quiet. Discipline, military discipline, 
held its sway over him, even in his cups, and he 
conducted himself with the propriety of a sober 
man. As he perceived me he stopped, and then 
staggered towards me. I cannot tell how it hap- 
pened, but in a moment we were grappling together 
on the ground. In the struggle a small roll of 
paper fell from his pocket. As soon as I could 
disengage myself from his grasp, I picked it up 
and placed it on the table, for I saw what it was. 
He lay like alog on the ground, quiet and still. 
I feared he was hurt, and raised him for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining his state. It was nothing 
more than the stupidity of drunkenness. I lifted 
him to his bed, and then returned and examined 
the roll of paper. One, two, three, four notes— 
up to £900 in all, told a tale I would fain not 
have read. : 

Arthur Dumaresque, the only living parent of 
that innocent child—the sole relation she had on 
earth—for Melanie and her husband were both the 
last branches of their families—was a gambler as 
well as a drunkard. I placed the notes in his 
escroitoire, but the lock was broken and they could 
not be secured. I knew not what to do with 
them—where to put them—so, drawing an arm 
chair to the fire, 1 settled myself in it, determined 
to pass the night there, and hold the notes until 
I could safely return them to the owner. I had 
not to wait as long as] expected. I might have 


sat there two or three hours, when | heard him 


I opened his door, and 


moving about his room. 
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to my astonishment found him dressing, and appa- 
rently quite sober. I held out the notes to him. 
He took them without a word. 

«“ Dumaresque (I felt that the fate of the child 
hung on my words), for the love of heaven forsake 
your present life. 
money is the gambler's hire—the lure, the cheat to 
win him on to ruin.’’ He scowled on me now, as, 
without a word, he continued his dressing. 
* Pause,” I coutinued, “ e’re it be too late.” He 
turned to me and found his speech at last, and I 
could have wished he had still continued dumb. 
“Ere it be too late,” he replied, “it is too late 
already. I have debts which must be met at once, 
or my commission will pay the forfeit. I will 
have money, and the gaming table yields it to me.” 
“T will lend you as much as youneed.” “ No,” 
he said, ‘‘ your very offer is an insult.” There was 
some pride in him still—some pride which might 
save him. 

Alas! my hopes were resting on a broken reed. 
From that day I sought to keep watch over him, 
but he resented what he, perhaps, justly considered 
unwarrantable espionage. His words were harsh 
and rude, and he either could not, or would not, 
see that I was his best, indeed, his only friend. 

And Melanie, poor child, he was rarely with 
her now. A French bonne, a fine grown, hand- 
some woman, with large black eyes, aud hair which 
looked like satin of the same hue, had charge of 
her. She was no fitting guide for the child, but I 
could not remedy the evil. I saw her being reared 
to error, and I could not help her. Suddenly the 
thought occurred to me that her father might now 
be induced to part with her. 

We were walking round the square together, 
Melanie running on before us, when I entered on 
the subject. 

“ Dumaresque, I wish you would do me the 
greatest service one man can offer to another.” 
“ What is it, old boy *’’ He spoke familiarly for 
a kindly feeling had arisen between us again. 
“Give me an object in life.’”’ He burst into a 
laugh. ‘ With five thousand a year, and an un- 
encumbered estate, methinks it is easy enough to 
find an “object in life.” Why don’t you marry, 
man? You'll have one object then, perhaps 
plenty of others.” “It does not please me to 
marry, and perhaps the five thousand a year, or 
rather the idleness which it makes no imprudence, 
is the very cause for the absence of the one object, 
no matter what that object wight be, which would 
make life worth having.’” 

The child came running towards us, and slid 
her little hand into mine. “Come, deary, and 
show Melanie the great guns, and tell her again all 
about the fierce soldiers who once turned them on 
the poor people.” “ Not quite yet, Melanie, run 
on now by yourself. I want to speak to your 
father.” I suppose there was something unusual 
m my manner, for she looked very sad as she 

Obeyed me.“ Dumaresque, give me that child; 


(He laughed recklessly.) This | 


settle my whole fortune on her. T will devote 
myself to her, and her interest alone, through life ; 
she shall be unto me as a daughter, and nothing 
on earth shall sever her from me. Will you 
consent ?” 

| I walked on for a few paces, wondering that he 
| did not answer me. I turned and looked at him. 
He was deadly pale, his teeth clenched, and his 
face working with emotion. I fancied he muttered 
something. I listened. It was a curse on me 
and mine, for my guerdon in wishing to save that 
child from the ruin hanging over her. And thus 
we parted. Words were spoken which forbade my 
seeing him again. I could not be dead to all in- 
sults. I left him—left the place—went abroad— 
tried to busy myse/f in the world—tried to forget 
the child. But she clung round my memory in an 
almost unnatural manner—day or night she was 
never out of my mind. 

And yet all this time I was in the prime of life 
—five and thirty, or thereabouts, with the world 
open to me, no other care to trouble me, and no 
other anxiety to disturb my mind. I cannot un- 
derstand how or wherefore I was thus absorbed 
by thee memory of a friendless little child. 
The affection for the mother had become a faded 
dream, but the affection for the child grew stronger 
each day. 

Months passed on, and then strange whispers 
reached my ear of Captain Dumaresque and his 
mode of life. First I heard that he had left his 
barrack quarters, and taken a grand new house, 
where he gave his dinner parties, soirees, suppers ; 
the latter to a very questionable kind of guests. 
Then another rumour reached me of a second 
establishment. I was glad that the child was 
spared the contaminating presence of the mistress 
of that establishment at least. At last 1 heard 
that he had sold his commission, broken up his 
home, and gone abroad. After this I lost all clue 
to his movements. All the inquiries I made were 
useless. I could hear nothing of either him or 
my lost darling. 





CHAPTER II. 


T weve years passed. I could no longer be called 
n young man. ow those years had flown I can- 
not tell. They seemed like a happy dream— 
unmarked by any striking event, unredeemed by 
auy good done, or any good purpose formed or 
fulfilled. I had wandered half over the globe, had 
been scorched by the burning sun of India, frozen 
by the cold of the northern clime. France and 
its gay capital had afforded me amusement for the 
time. Italy and its poetic atmosphere bad given 
me something more than mere amusement perhaps. 
I had smoked with the Turk and drank with the 
Dutchman ; and after all had returned with one 
wish ever in my heart. 


I was at Avranches, not being far from native 





that is the object I would have in life. I will 
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places—pleasant Avranches—Anglo-French Av- 
ranches as it has become. I was walking along 
very slowly, for it was the gloam'ng of one of those 
exquisite days in autumn, when summer seems to 
linger in her love for mother Earth. 

The day had been one of gowing brightness and 
warmth, and the Avranchites walked, and talked, 
and jested. 

“ Mais, mon dieu qui elle est belle.” 

It was a French girl who spoke, and as the 
words passed her lips she pointed to a young 
English lady. She was leaning on the arm of a 
gentleman who, judging by the difference of age, 
might be supposed to be her father. I was at- 
tracted by the remark, and looked in the indicated 
direction ; and there she stood, altered, very much 
altered, but yet the same. I should have known 
her among twenty thousand—her dear young face 
—the blue eyes, the golden hair, the beaming 
smile. I stepped beneath the shelter of a neigh- 
bouring tree, wishing to note her unobserved. 
Soon I saw that, although the face was so bright, 
so smiling, there was something in it I did not 
like—something that pained me. I could not 
have defined what this was, but I felt it acutely. 
Her father had dropped a little in the rear; he 
was walking with a gentleman, whose shirt frill 
seemed more voluminous than his mind—his dia- 
mond studs more sparkling than his wit. So 
much I gathered from his conversation as he passed 
near where I stood. 

“She is youwg yet, Sir Sholto, very young, but 
you may speak to her on the subject.” 

“Have I your authority for saying you coun- 
tenance my suit ?”’ 

The father hesitated, and hesitation in such a 
ease is bad enough. He should have kuocked 
the old worn-out roué to the earth for raising his 
eyes to that bright young ercature, for he pleaded 
for the hand of Melanie. I looked round for her. 
She was walking listlessly along—one among a 
gay young group, the only silent one among them. 
Her eye wandered hither and thither. She seemed 
watching for somebody. I waited for an oppor- 
tunity, and then, emerging from my hiding place, 
followed her at a distance. I saw her eye sud- 
denly brighten, and her cheek flush, her lips 
unclose as if glad words involuntarily burst 
from them to welcome him who now came to her 
side. And yet there was nothing in his external 
appearance to call forth this emotion. He was 
tall, well formed, and gentlemanly, but neither 
handsome, nor even moderately good looking. An 
enormous moustache and large bushy whiskers, in 
colour bearing on the sandy, hid the lower part of 
his face. His grey eves had at times a bold and 
then a sinister expression. There was character 
in the forehead, but I disliked its receding form. 
He leant down and spoke to Melanie, and as he 
did so I noticed his smile. It was full of winning 
tenderness. I read the truth at once—Melanie, 
the child, child almost in years, had grown into 
destructive maturity. The last ivberitance of 


| 





youth, simplicity, had left her. She was a woman 
in thought, mind, feeling; and as such learnt to 
love him whose presence had called the blush to 
her cheek. 

“Melanie !” I cried, mentally. 
Melanie !” 

(Alas! my words had prophetic wisdom in 
them). Would that thou hadst been with me! 
I would have cherished the happy innocence of 
childhood, and as yet no more harrowing, weary- 
ing affection shouldst thou have known, than thy 
love for thy birds, thy flowers, and all such objects 
of legitimate interest to the poor child.” 

She went on talking to her companion with 
great earnestness, and her conversation seemed to 
refer to the person whom her father had styled 
“Sir Sholto.”” I could not hear her words, and I 
was right glad that her tone was too low for them 
to reach me. I fear I could not have been 
honourable enough to forego the temptation of 
listening. She became very much excited, and 
spoke more and more eagerly, while a smile sat 
easily on her companion’s face. 

“Ne te fache pas mon enfant,” and he took 
her hand and looked into her face, amused appa- 
rently at her earnestness. ‘ All will come right, 
ma belle; only have patience.” 

I could hear Aim ; for his voice was louder than 
hers. She turned in her walk, and as she passed 
me I heard her give a short and angry reply. The 
remainder of the conversation was lost to me. I 
longed to make myself known to Melanie. I 
imagined that she would come bounding to me 
with her own old word, “‘ Deary!” I fancied her 
eye would light up with pleasure at seeing me, 
and her dear, glad voice bid me welcome. Had I 
not remembered her all those long years? HadI 
not recognised her at once, and could she have 
forgotten me? It was impossible—utterly im- | 
possible, I felt. 

Under this impression I followed her quickly, 
determined to accost her. She walked more 
rapidly than I fancied she would, but at length I 
came up with her. I stood before her; I raised 
my hat. She noticed me; her eye fell on my 
face, but with an unmeaning glance. She had 
forgotten me. Iwas but a stranger to her! I 
lad been observing a meteor, and its light had 
vanished. I stood before her for a few moments, 
my hat still raised. 

“Do you not remember me ?” I asked. 

She smiled—coldly, politely. 

“IT cannot claim that pleasure. 
the name ? 
aid.” 

* Were it not somewhat inconventional,” I said, 


** Poor lost 


May I ask 
My treacherous memory needs some 


“TI would call myself to your remembrance as one 





whom, in years long past, you used to style 
‘ Deary.’” 

She smiled very merrily, but again pleaded ig- 
norance, 

“T must, then,” I said, “give my name. I 
would fain have been recognised without doing s0. 
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Do you not remember a former friend of your 
father’s, called Dawuford ?” | 
She thought for a moment, and then held out | 
her hand to me. | 
“Oh, yes,” she answered. “ Sir (She 
was not certain even of my christian name.) Sir | 
Rupert Dawnfgrd, 1 believe ?” 

I bowed my assent. 

«“ Have you seen my father ? 
with Sir Sholto.” 

I was uncertain how Dumaresque would meet 
me; but the uncertainty only lasted a moment. | 
He shook me warmly by the hand; at least he 
tried to do so; but the cordiality of former years 
was wanting. 

“ You will dine with us; Dawnford ?” 

“ Not today.” 

I could not then, when my disappointment was 
so fresh, have borne to do so. 

“ ‘To morrow, then ?” 

Melanie laid her hand.on her father’s arm. 
“You forget that to-morrow, father, you will not 
be at home.”’ 

She regarded me as a perfect stranger! She | 
did not say, as she might have done, ‘ Never 
mind my father’s absence ; come, and let me en- 
tertain you; let me know where you have been, 
and what you have been doing all these long 
years.” 

“Very true, Melanie; but I shall be in by 
eleven. Perhaps Sir Rupert will look in during 
the evening, and wait for me; and—we shall hold 
him engaged to us for dinner on the following day.” 

There was a strange, vexed look passed over 
her face, and I noticed that she did not second 
her father’s request. 

I accompanied them home, and then I returned 
to my hotel—thinking thus fades the vision of my 
life. Man, thou dost erect castles of air, which 
either slowly disappear, as the truths of life 
become visible ; or are gone like a sudden flash, 
as reaiity bursts on thy view. 

The following evening came, as all following 
evenings will come, if we only live to see them. I 
had been thinking of Melanie all day. But my 
dream had flown, There was nought of poetry for 
me in the dull world now. 

A large old bronze clock (an antiquated-looking | 
thing enough, with two figures, neither of them 
overburdened with drapery; the one holding a 
dagger over the other—supposed to be gladiators) 
stood on the escroitoire. The hands pvinted to 
nine. 1 was suflering from that most uncomfort- 
able of all feelings—irresolution. “ Shall I go or 
not ?” I asked myself. ‘I am sure she did not 
Want me; and yet—yet what?” Whena gentle- 
man 1s quite sure that a lady docs not want him, 
there should be no “yet” in the question of bis 
Visiting heror not. llowever, the “vet” gained 
the day. A few minutes more, and gocd old 





Oh! here he is 





sophistry came to my aid, and persuaded me that 
I ought to go and see Melanie. 
The house where she lived was very prettily | 





| certain it was her shadow I had seen. 


| situated, and one of the largest in the place. The 
_ drawing-rooms were brilliantly lit, and as I came 


near, I saw two figures reflected on the blinds. 


The one was Melanie—I knew her graceful form. 
The other resembled (but I could not be certain 


of this) her companion of the day when I had first 
seen her. I knocked at the door and inquired for 
her.“ She was not well enough to admit any one.” 
The answer struck a chill to my heart. I was 
She ex- 
pected me then, and had made her servant forge 
this lie to prevent my disturbing a more agreeable 


tele a be te. 


My sleep that night was haunted by strange 
dreams. Melanie gliding through each. Some- 
times I saw her as she was in childhood, her little 
face looking back to me, and her hand held out as 
if inviting me to lead her through life. Then the 
scene would change, and she would be the well- 
dressed, conventional Melanie. Then again—but 
I pause, for horror dwelt in the next aspect of the 
dream. Seven o'clock. At seven o'clock this 
day I meet her. I will scan her face; every line 
shall be studied ; every expression marked. I will 
talk to her; try to read her mind; but if the 
world has done as much mischief as I suspect it 
has, that will be no easy matter. 

At seven I was at her door. The same tall, 
powdered footman opened it to me. Another 
stood in the hall, and preceded me to the drawing- 
room. An air of wealth pervaded the whole place. 
I mention these little circumstances because they 
were indications of others of graver import. 

Melanie was ready to receive me. As I looked 
at her I could scarcely believe that she was only 
fifteen; she looked twenty at the least. There 
was a perfect air of repose and good breeding in 
her entire self-possession. Her toilette was 
faultless; but extravagant to a degree even in its 
simplicity. I am not much skilled in the descrip- 
tion of a lady’s dress, but 1 know that, on her left 
arm, she wore a single row of pearls, which was 
worth an earl’s ransom. 

‘‘Let me introduce you to Lord Ilubert de 
Burgh,” and she pointed to the geutleman whom 
I had already seen with her. 

I bowed, and then turned again to her. 

“T am glad to find that you are better this 
evening.” 

She blushed slightly as my eye rested on her. 
The announcement of dinner relieved her embar- 
rassment. 

 Dawnford, will you take my daughter?” 

I offered ber my arm, in obedience to her father’s 
words, 

‘The dinner passed rapidly enough I thought. 
Melanie tuok the head of the table, of course. As 
we were so small a party, the conversation was 
general. I remarked that Captain Dumaresque 
evidently disliked Lord Hubert, and as evidently 
tried to conceal that dislike. Whether Melanie 
were conscious of this or not I could not tell; the 
smile on her face defied interpretation, 
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And her conversation — how sparkling, how 
witty, and racy it seemed. She spoke of the 
scenes they had visited, and her graphic tongue 
brought those scenes before my eyes. She men- 
tioned their companions, and I seemed to become 
personally acquainted with them. At length she 
rose to leave the room. I opened the door for her 
to pass. Her bright smile thanked me. It was 
a bright smile; but there was too much of worldly 
courtesy in it to my mind. 

And did I now, that I had obtained a fair op- 
portunity of observing, admire her? No. I 
thought her a fair young creature, spoiled by 
artifice. ‘There was no truth, no nature, about 
her. I would rather have seen her as she ought 
to have been, in accordance with her years— 
simple, guileless, unsophisticated. She made me 
sad, very sad. 

In about a week I met her. She was on horse- 
back, Lord Hubert her companion. She was 
laughing as she made her horse curvet and rear, to 
the great annoyance of Lord Hubert. 

“ Pray Melanie, Miss Dumaresque, be careful. 
‘Black Mowbray’ (she rode an old charger of her 
father’s) will resent these pranks being played 
with him.’’ But she only laughed again at Lord 
Hubert’s words, and touching the curb, made the 
horse rear higher than ever. It was a dangerous 
experiment. The charger for one moment stood 
erect. Melanie saw her danger when too late. 
I can remember her at that moment as distinctly 
as though the scene had occurred but yesterday. 
She became very pale, but was as calm, as cool, 
as collected, as 1 am while I write. I saw her 
lean down towards his neck. I saw her spread 
the reins, and try to bear him to the ground again. 
and then (it was like the changing scene of a 
magic view) the horse lay on the ground, st) aiued, 
motionless, while Melanie was in Lord Hubert’s 
arms. I heard vows of whispered tenderness. He 
had forgotten all on earth save her. In a short 
time the charger was on his feet again; but he 
trembled violently. 

‘*You surely do not mean to mount him,” I 
said. 

“Why not? Am I to walk home? Come, 
Sir Rupert, help me.” And she laid hold of the 
pummel as she spoke. “ It is cruelty to the horse.” 
I tried this plea to detain her. 

“Why so? By his own fault does it become 
cruelty? Had he not fallen it would have been 
none. Lord Hubert, aid me if Sir Rupert refuses 
to do so.’” I placed her in the saddle, for 1 saw 
she was determined. 

“Let me lead him,” I said. ‘ Indeed, 1 had 
better. In his present condition he will start at 
everything.” She was about to refuse, but Lord 
Hubert accepted my offer for her. She was very 
silent as she rode home. As we reached the 
house; she turned to me. ‘“ Not one word of this 
to my father,’’ she said. “ Your father should 
know of it,” I replied. 
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yourself,” I added. “No, and I request your 
secresy. Sir Rupert, if you betray this circum- 
stance, all acquaintance ceases between us.” 

There was an angry flush on her cheek as she 
spoke. The next day I went to see her. I found 
her alone. She was paler than usual, I thought, 
and very, very sad. As slie welcomed me, I 
fancied her lip trembled. _I_ sat down beside her, 
and began to talk of bygone days. I tried to re- 
call some of the scenes of her early life. I spoke 
of her mother. I told her how that mother, in 
her dying hour, had asked me to watch over the 
only thing on earth she regretted leaving—the 
child, the little helpless child ; and I asked her— 
I asked Melanie —to help me to fulfil the mother’s 
wish, to let me be her friend, counsellor, guide, 
father still. When I first began to talk to her, 
she was sitting beside me with her eyes cast 
down, her hands clasped, her lips compressed. As 
I continued, the lips relaxed their pressure, the 
hands were clenched firmly. By degrees the eyes, 
the now tearful eyes were raised to mine. 

“ Melanie, there is something out of joint in 
your life—something which is not conducive to 
your happiness. Am I not right ?” She was 
silent ; but her large, lustrous eyes were still 
fixed on mine. ‘“ Why will you not trust me?’ 
Still the eyes were steady, but great tears gathered 
in them. “I will be a true friend to you—a true, 
true friend to you, Melanie.” 

I was repaid for the many years of weary 
waiting. From that day there seemed confidence 
between us. I saw her constantly. Her father 
rarely passed his evenings at home, unless indeed 
either dinner or evening friends detained him. 
Even then sometimes he would leave them, mak- 
ing any frivolous excuse. At such times, Melanie 
always appeared to be in exuberant spirits. At 
first 1 was deceived by this. Very soon I learnt 
the truth, that this demeanour was assumed to 
hide deep anxiety. 

Alas! what this anxiety was I knew too well. 
A mine was springing under her feet—she was 
aware of it. A gulf yawned to swallow her; she 
saw it open. Destruction—disgrace—ruin lay in 
her path—placed there round and about her on 
every side, by one who should have kept all harm 
from ber—for Arthur Dumaresque, her father, had 
become, by deadly and almost imperceptible degrees, 
a determined, unscrupulous, desperate gambler ! 

Hence all the wealth with which they were sur- 
rounded. From cards and dice, subtle inventions 
of the devil to win poor victims to himself, sprung 
the equipages, servants, dress, jewéls, ‘all the splen- 
dour of her position. And these things had be- 
come necessary to her. She could not bear the 
thought of poverty. It was that she feared—the 
uncertainty of her position—not the sin, the 
disgrace of its maintenance—made her very 
wretched. 

“I could not bear,” she said to me one day 
when we were discussing wealih and its advan- 


She looked annoyed, offended. “Tell him | tages, “‘to live in a poor mean lodging—to be 
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badly clad—to mix with the commen herd, and 
like them drag through a toilsome life. I would 
rather be dead than undergo such a fate.” 

“Dead, Melanie!” She did not seem to feel 
the import of her words. ‘ Dead!” I continued, 
“and is there nothing after death ?—nothing more 
to dread in that unknown world, than a life of 
want here?” She bit her lip, but did not reply. 

‘Melanie, do you never think of these things ?” 
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| most fearful destitution of priuciple—the most 


perverse adherence to evil, I had ever met with. 
I called on her the next day; she was “ not at 
lome;” the next, “out” again; the day after, 
1!” This state «f things lasted for a 


‘< . 
engaged ! 


week, and then, thinking absence might do some 


She looked at me steadily, and answered me | 


without a moment’s hesitation. 

“ No; I have had none to tell me of them hitherto 
and now it is too late to learn—no! I never think 
of anything beyond the present life.” 

My heart was chilled as I listened to her. I 
reasoned with her, but she set my arguments at 
I besought her to give heed. She 
laughed at my earnestness. I spoke of her posi- 
tion as a responsible human being. I reminded 
her again of her mother. I told her that she had 
delegated to me the charge of watching over the 


naught. 


child, of warning her, counselling her, and finally I | 
| on the air of foul play at carés—and there was 


said that [ would be faithful to that charge, even 
though I gave unpardonable offence by my faith- 
fulness, 

Perhaps I arrogated too much authority to my- 
self, for as I spoke I saw her colour rise, and her 
eye kindle into auger. She half-unclosed her 
lips, as if about to speak, and then closed them 


| opened the door to me. 





good, I allowed a few days to pass without making 
any attempt at seeing her. 

At length I took the road to her house again, 
hoping her ire had passed away. An old woman 
Straw, cord, all the ad- 
juncts of packing littered the hall. “Are the 
family at home?” I asked. 

‘Non, Monsieur,” they left Averanches this 
morning. 

“For what place ?” 

She did not know. They had left no address. 
It was the truth; neither address nor clue of any 
kind could I obtain. Their course was an impene- 
trable mystery, and one reason for this soon be- 
came apparent. Slander began to toy with the 
name of Arthur Dumaresque, and whispers floated 


one whisper more horrid than all else —that a fair 
young face was used as a bhit to lure men to de- 
struction—that a father, for the sake of gold, was 
training his child to infamy. 

Arthur Dumaresque, you destroyed the hope of 


my life, but let me be just to you. Let me express 


again, with a visible effort restraining the tempta- © 


tion to retort. 

For one moment she remained thus, and then, 
with a look of the most unconquerable pride ov her 
face, she rose, and, with a slow and steady step, 
approached the door. 

A low and courteous bow, and she had left me 
—to meditate on what I had just witnessed—the 
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iny firm belief in that one part of the slander which 
was hurled after you being a foul lie. Guilty to 


a frightful exient you were, and terribly has your 





THOUSAND 


| guilt come home to you; but that you did plot, 


and plan, and agree to the destruction of your own 
child, I never, while life and reason last, will be- 
lieve. 

( To be continued. ) 


AND THREE: 


OR, WHAT MAY BE. 


But I am speaking rather in the tense 
Called paulo post-futurum,— Byron, 


— ee 


It was in the year Three Thousand and Three | 
I walked through London town; 

And manners, and customs, and houses, and men, 
Seemed turned just upside down! 


The kitchen was built at the top of the house ; 
All basement-cooking was o’er ; 

And the moment your foot the threshold touched, 
An automaton opened the door. 


The “ busses’’ were gone, with the crazy cabs— 
So science served for a boon, 

For all men kept horses that ate no corn, 
And each horse was—a smal] balloon, 


Each poet was printer and poet as well ; 
For while the rich words did flow, 

Hie touched his press, round whirled the wheels, 
And out leaped a neat 8vo! 


Society, too, (not J, nor you, 
But all of the wise and good— 

Of the rich and poor, from the carriage-seat 
To the place where the footman stood )— 


Society—learned to mend its scales— 
False weights no more invents ; 

None rate a man low for a hole in his coa 
Nor high for his Three per Cents! 
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By their own deeds all, did each stand or fall, 
Rank lost its lying myths; 

And your lordly St. Maur’s and Howards by scores, | 
Were no better than plain John Smiths! 


Less “ noble’ blood, more of true and good, 
Health of body and more of mind ; 

No lovdly mites grew fat on earth’s cheese, 
Whe the poor men starved on the rind. 

Once-~a foo] sat up in the House of Lords 
Because of his father’s speeches ; 


Now—a man might be as good as he, 
Though his father had mended breeches ! 


There was less red tape to be seen at Whitehall ; 
No commissions were bought and sold; 

Anc a lord was not made a general 
Because—useless, infirm, and old. 


No hollow credit—that ghost of gold | 
Could bolster up swindlers base ; | 
Bu *. with means in his hand, eaci, man in the land, 


Looked his fellow-man in the face. 


In our church a wonderful change could I see, 
A change 'twould well afford ; 

Less talk of our Christianity, 
More love for the Christian’s Lord. 


Anu men were married at twenty-five ; 
None talked of “‘ sowing wild oats!” 

kor the women cared less for extravagant dress, 
And the mer for the cut of their coats! 


‘ passed the ‘+ orkhouse at Marylebone, 
And a few old paupers I saw, 

Who obtained their rights—a loaf and a bed, 
As a simple matter of law! 


And “ Oh!’ I sighed, “ these people are mad, 
Or a wondrous change is here ;’’ Psi 
For I heard them blessing the Guardians Board! 


And none—cursed the Overseer! 


es 


Jack Ketch was dead—and his office unknown ; 
No need man’s crimes to check 
By gratuitous show, for young thieves below, 


A man with a rope round his neck. 


Few ginshops going—so crime was less ; 
Men put it now to the vote, 

If cloth were not better upon the back, > 
Than—vitriol down tiie throat. 


All seemed to change—then melt like the snow, 
At the rays of the morning’s sun, 

When I ceased to snore, while a knock at the door, 
Announced that my dream was done. 


If dreams be sweet—my heart is sad, 
That we cannot dream out our life; 

Aye, dream that the maid, who won the heart, 
Will keep it still as—the wife! 


Or dream that a boon conferred remains 
As a memory sweetly true ; 

Nor wake to know, when the cold winds blow, 
Friendship gives not one I. O. U. 


Ah, me! ’tis sad such brief respite’s had, 
From life’s cares—which come in a flock, 
With the flush of day, and the morning grey, 

And “ Please, sir, past eight -’clock. 


W.B. Bs 
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MISSIONARY TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA.* ( 
¢ 
SECOND NOTICE. 
Dr. Livincstone explains the value of his dis- stream cqual to that of the Thames at London 
corevies in Southern Africa at page °55, in a few | bridge; while its falls or rapids, where they cecur, y 
words:—“ When we have a patliway which re- | would require « portage of only a few miles, small 0 
quires 073 the formation of portages te make it | vessels could navigate the upper portion of the 
equal to our canals for hundreds of miles, where river in its present state; and as agriculture in- v 
the philosopher. supposed there was nought but creased, canals with Iceks wovld overcome the 8 
an extensive desert, we must confess that the portages. The Lecambye has many tributaries, oO 
future partakes at least of the elements of hope.” | that appear to be equally useful. The Chobe is t] 
This remark is made respecting the river Leeambye, | the larger of these tributaries, but it has so many c! 
another name given to the river Zambesi, during | branches running into and out of the Leeambye, di 
ihe upper part of its course. The Lecambye, | that the flat lands for many miles through exten- tr 
indeed, is all to the west of the point which was | sive regions, are so many islands at all seasons, pe 
assigned by thie Portuguese geographers in their | and must be overflowed like Egypt during the 0 
maps for the fountains of the Zambesi. It is | rainy season. 7 hq 
described as running for hundreds of miles in a The inhabitants on the rivers are a different, je 
a“ EINES, 05. dd 
* By Dr. Livingstone. 1 vol, pp. 685. London: John Marray, ] 
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more generous, and nobler race than the Africans 
of the dry wilderness to the south. The distine- 


tion may originate in that abundance of food | 


secured to them by the profusion of water. The 
Bechuanas of the south, when presenting the mis- 
sionary traveller with “a miserable goat,’’ accom- 
panied it by ‘‘the pompous exclamation, ‘ Behold 


Tilt MAKALAKA AND INE MAKOLOLO, 


‘ 


an ox!?”” The Makololo “always made their pre- | 


sents gracefully. When an ox was given, the 
owner would-say, ‘ Ileve is a little bit of bread for 
you.’ ‘Lhe people seem to be better prepared to 
receive i issionaries than any other heathen nation. 
They believe in an existence subsequently to bodily 
death. Their opinions are undefined, but one 
boatman beautifully said to Dr. Livingstone, when 
a halo appeared round the sun, that the spirits 
were in council—gathered in picho, which seems 
to be the Hindoo vurbar, or the British parlia- 
ment—around the great father. ‘hey are not 
idolators, although they have a superstitious reve- 
renee fur charms and medicines. It was in the far 
west from the town of Linyanti, on the river Leeba 
that Dr. Livingstone found an idol in active ser- 
vice for the first time. Everywhere in the African 
Punjavl (a title we have already applied to this 
region, the people cheerfully joined in public wor- 
ship. The district is one in which Christian 
missions might make equal or greater progress 
than they did in the South Sea Islands. The 
footsteps of the missionaries would not be over a 
path of great peril. The peop’s are willing even 
toaffurd ‘em a partial suppo’’ Their language 
is a difficulty that cannot be ex:.., overcome; but 
Dr. Livingstone is competent to act as a professor. 
He s.ight iound a scheol in any of the towns 
that be » sited. A better mission field apparently 
exists in no other region; and as we read so much 
ef churches looking for openings in Providence, 
we suall watch with some inievest the course to 
he taken towards the Mako..to, the Makalaka, 
and the other tributaries of the former people. 

7. “ference of character between the races is 
curioc: ; marked. “The Makalaka delight in 
cunning, and the Makololo in fighting.” (p. 546) ; 
but the former are ‘ie more “merous, and are 
more successful in their raids u, .«nst wild animals, 
and unon tue rivers. Tho Ma. ‘lolo dislike the 
water: oud the Makalaka nave a great advantage 
over them in all the business of savigation. 

The wid animals have matters much their own 
way, in the meantime, within these rivers, which 
swarm with alligators, and a man bathes in danger 
of his life. The hippopotami move in herds under 
the surface, and are cxtremely irritable and mis- 
chievous. They are not carn'y:rous, and so they 
do not wish to eat a Makalaka—yet they often 
try to kill members of that tribe. The hippo- 
potamus, when he becomes old, and is thrust out 
of the way by the female members of his house- 
hold, is an angry brute, arc even expends his 
jealousy upon tire poor beatmen of the Chobe, who 


desire to keep far away {ror his female friends, if | 
The alligators ave, however, the most 


possible, 
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deceith! enemies of mankind; and the only hope 


| of their ex‘irpation arises from their cradles, The 


alligator’s eggs are laid in the sand, at a short dis- 
tance from the river, and they are easily disco- 
vered. As population increases they will, therefore, 
be reduced in numbers. Unlike the sharks of the 
tropics, they can be crushed in the egg. Even 
now the natives like them, and use them in every 
stage. Their eggs are dainties, in which these 
people cannot indulge too frequently; and when 
an alligator is dead, the body cuts up to good pur- 
pose. They are a savage race from the beginning. 
D;. Livingstone says that he was once attacked by 
one of only three feet in length. We quite believe 
that ‘\9 attack might occur, because incividual 
reptiles of the race, brought to this country when 


only a few inches long, aud allowed to grow to 


three or four feet in lengti, are no longer safe 


companions or curiosities in a free state, for their 
liberty runs rapidly into licentiousness. The hip 
popotami are as serviceable as so many pigs, but 
not so easily prepared for market. 

Dr. Livingstone and hig party reached the point 
where the Leeba joins the Leeambye on the 27th 
December, 1853. He preferred the ascent of the 
Leeba, which trended more to the west. 


The water is black in colour as compared with the main 
stream, which here assumes the name of Kabompo. The 
Leeba flows placidly, and, unlike the parent river, receives 
numbers of little rivulets from both sides, It winds slowly 
throug): the most charming meadows, each of which has 
either a soft sedgy centre, large pond, or trickling rill down 
the middle. The trees are now covered with a profusion of 
the freshest f)'\.ge, and seem planted in groups of such 
pleasant, graceial outline, that art could give no additional 
charm, The grass which had been burned off, and was 
growing again after the rains, was short and green, and all 
the scenery so like that of a carefully tended gentleman's 
park, that one is scarcely reminded that the surrounding 
region is in the hands of simple nature alone. I suspect 
that the level meadows are inundated annually, for the spots 

which the trees stand are elevated three or four feet above 
tem, and these elevatiors being of different shapes, give the 
strange variety of outline to the park-like woods, Numbers 
of a fresh-water shell are scattered all over the valleys. The 
elevations, as I have observed elsewhere, are of a soft sandy 
soil, and the meadows of black rich alluvial loam. There 
are many beautiful flowers, and many bees {o sip their nectar, 
We found plenty of honey in the woods, and saw the stages 
on which the Balonda dry their meat, when they come down 
to hunt and gather the produce of the wild hives, Ia one 
part we came upon groups of lofty trees as straight as masts, 
with festoons of orchilla-weed hanging from the branches, 
This, which is used as a dye-stuff, is found nowhere in the 
dy country to the south, it prefers the humid climate near 
the south-west coast. 

A tree in flower brought ihe pleasant fragrance of haw- 
thorn hedges back to memory ; its leaves, flowers, perfume, 
and froit, resembled those of the hawthorn, only its flowers 
were as large as dog-roses, and the “ haws” like boy’s marbles, 
llere the flowers smel! sweetly, while far in the south they 
emit scarcely any scent at all, or only a nauseous odowr, A 
botanist would find a rich harvest on the banks of the Leeba, 
Th‘s would be his best season, for the flowers all run rapidly 
to seed, and the insects of every shape spring into existence 
to devour them, The climbing plants display great vigour 
of growth, being not only thick in the trunk, but also at the 


| very point, in the manner of quickly-growing asparagus. 
, The maroro, or malolo, now appears, and is abundant in 


many parts between this aud Angola, It is a small bush, 
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42 SALT WORKERS. 


with yellow fruit, and in its appearance a dwarf “ anona.” 
‘The taste is sweet, and the fruit is wholesome; it is full of 


seeds like the custard apple. 


The banks of the Leeba resembled a well- 
watered park. The thick grass is interspersed 
with clumps of forest trees. The population had 
never secn a white man on the Leeba, and the 
missionary traveller was, perhaps, the first Euro- 


pean who had ever traced this placid stream. | 


Society was there in an antique state, and yet the 
people were industrious. They had gardens 
around their cottages, and fields of cora around 
their gardens, but they could only occupy a small 
portion of the soil. Salt there, as in India, and in 
all tropical climates, is earnestly sought, and Dr. 
Livingstone explains, by medical reasons, this 
demand for salt where we sliould naturally expect 
its absence not to be felt severely, at least in those 
districts where water is less plentiful than on the 
Leeba. Even in these primitive circumstances 
men had commenced chemical manufactories. At 
page 270 Dr. Livingstone says :— 

“The country is furnished largely with forest, having oc- 
casionally open lawns with grass, not in tufts, as in the 
south, but so closely planted that one cannot see the soil. 
We came upon a man and his two wives and children, burn- 
ing coarse rushes and the stalks of tsitla, growing ina 
brackish marsh, in order to extract a kind of salt from the 
ashes, They make a funnel of branches of trees, and line 
it with grass ropes, twisted round until it is, as it were, a 
bee-hive—roof inverted. ‘The ashes are put into water, in 
a calabash, and then it is allowed to percolate through the 
small hole in the bottom and through the grass. When this 
water is evaporated in the sun, it yields sufficient salt to 
form a relish with food. The women and children fled with 
precipitation, bat we sat down at a distance, and allowed the 
man time to gain courage enough to speak. He, however, 
trembled excessively at the apparition before him; but 
when we explained that our object was to hunt game, and 
not men, he became calm, and called back his wives. We 
soon afterwards came to another party on the same errand 
with ourselves. ‘The man had a bow about six feet long, 
and iron-headed arrows about thirty inches in length; he 
had also wooden arrows neatly barbed, to shoot in cases 
where he might not be quite certain of recovering them 
again. We soon afterwards got a zebra, and gave our 
hunting acquaintances such a large share that we soon 
became friends. All whom we had seen that day then came 
with us to the encampment to beg a little meat; and as 
they have so little salt, 1 have no doubt they felt grateful 


fur what we gave.” 


The salt worker had two wives to aid him in 
their chemical laboratory, and on the Leeba, where 
no particular religion is recognised, marriage seems 
to be a ceremony that may be frequently repeated. 
This polygamy does not carry with it any general 
inferiority of the female, as contrasted with the 
male portion of the community. A daughter 
takes the supreme power in a village without any 
more difficulty than a son, and the longest sceptre, 
but not the only one on the Leeba, is wielded by 
an energetic and young lady, Manenko, a very 
self-willed lady, who managed to keep her husband 
in perfect subordination, a course which she may 
have learned from her mother, Queen Nyamoana, 
whose husband is Samoana, and who were both 
alive at New Year's Day of 1854. Manenko, the 





daughter ot Nyamoana, is, we fear, an enterprising 
young sovereign, for there is no reason on the 
hereditary principle, for the circumstance that her 
power is considerably greater than that of her 
illustrious parents, and her followers more nume- 
rous than their retainers. Without, however, 
more minute acquaintance with the personal his- 
tory of Nyamoana than we are ever likely to 
obtain, it is impossible to say that the hereditary 
principle is violated in this case, for as the males 
indulge often in polygamy, the females, when 
sovereigns, may act upon the same notion. 

Manenko and Nyamoana both insisted that Dr. 
Livingstone and his party should visit the capital 
and country of Shinte, the brother of the latter, 
aud, therefore, the uncle of the former lady, 
because Shinte is a great chief in these parts; but, 
as he lived at some distance from the Leeba, they 
were obliged to abandon the river and march 
through the forest, under the guidance of Ma- 
nenko and her husband, Sambanza, accompanied 
by their followers. The party, however, remained 
at Nyamoana’s village for a fortnight, passed the 
new year, in short, with that chieftainess and her 
vigorous daughter, doing little more than the con- 
sumption of manioe meal through the day, and ex- 
hibiting the magic Jantern at night, which proved 
a great source of influence to Dr. Livingstone. 
The efforts made by him to staunch the feuds of 
the different tribes, and stop an incipient slave 
trade, may have been, we hope, permanently suc- 
cessful. His conciliating habits gave him at once 
great influence among the central Africans, and he 
was assisted evidently by certain doubts touching 
his origin. He was considered by the wiser people 
among whom he then walked, to have sprung, like 
Venus, from thie sea. 

Manenko took her journies in a state of uudity, 
as an evidence of her strength. Dr. Livingstone 
rode on ox-back, while the sovereign lady whom 
he accompanied walked over her own or her uncle's 
valleys. She acted with feminine caprice occa- 
sionally, but with great kindness, on the whole, to 
her pale visitor, collecting corn personally at the 
villages, and grinding it with her own hand, that 
he might bave food to eat. The Belonda, the title 
of her tribe, are all idolators. They have images 
of lions roughly carved. Their idols are the 
objects of fear but not of love, although they are 
so far, also, those of worship. The travellers 
arrived on the 16th of January at the town of 
Kabompo, or Siinte, occupying “a mo.t lovely 
valley,” a mile and a half,wide, “embowered in 
banana and other tropical trees,’ with “straight 
streets,” and the native huts built with square 
walls and round roofs. They were introduced to 
Shinte at the kotla, or public assembly, to which 
females are admitted freely ; and we have no 
doubt that strong-minded women, like Manenko, 
exercise their privilege of debate, in ajdition to 
the right of voting. Shinte is a great chief. He 
occupied a seat covered with a leopard’s s' in for his 
throne and he wore “a checked jack t, and a 
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kilt of scarlet baize edged with green, many 


| the gloom of the forests. 


strings of large beads hung from his neck, and his | 


limbs were covered with iron and copper armlets 
and bracelets ; on his head he wore a liclmet made 
of beads woven neatly together, and crowned with 
a great bunch of gouse feathers.” 

This chieftain evinced great friendship to the 
missionary, who was the first really white man 
whom he had ever met, although two half-caste 
Portuguese traders were then resident at his 
“capital,” which was in many respects a better 
regulated town than the traveller could have ex- 
pected to find in the centre of Africa, Ie was 
hospitably treated by the Bilonda for ten days, aud 
decorated by Shinte with a large shell on his de- 
parture. The shell may be equivalent in Africa to 
the blue ribbon in Britain, and it may answer any 
good purpose equally well—better, indeed, —for 
during his journey, when reduced to extremity 
the youngest of the knights of Kabompo was 
obliged to part with this symbol of Shinte’s friend 
ship, but it was taken as value for food and 
tribute. 

Dr. Livingstone and his companions left Shinte’s 
hospitable capital on the 2Uth of January, 1554. 
That chieftain and eight of his men engaged to 
convey their luggage, and the adventurers were 
able to walk on without encumbrance. They 
passed a range of green hills, in which they were 
teld that Shinte’s people find iron ore, and a con- 
siderable number of them are employed as miners, 
Hereafter the ore of the Sualiosho may become 
famous in the African market, although we do not 
expect, with many sanguine Anglo-Indians, that 
the iron trade will ever flourish in the tropics. 
Their march led them through a land of little 
valleys, with a dark soil tinged by red, so tliat, 
amid the black loam of Africa, hereafter the ma- 
terials of brick works may be found; and every 
valley has its village; and every hut in the vil- 
lages its garden; and every garden has its patch 
of manioc, which is the African’s potato, so that 
in these parts people live in plenty without the 
slightest acquaintance with our boasted civilisa- 
tion. The manioc is a root of twelve inches in 
length, and three to four ivches in diameter, 
somewhat, therefore, like to our carrots. One 
description of the manioc, and that unfortunately 
which grows with the greater ease, has poisonous 
qualities, but the poison is expelled by the im- 
mersion of the roots for three or four days in a 
pool of water. Both descriptions of manioc pro- 
duce a fine white meal by easy pounding. ‘This 
meal is made into porridge, according to the man- 
ner pursued all over Scotland with oatmeal. We 
regret that Dr. Livingstone found it rather 
“wersh,” and not very capable of satisfying 
a hungry man, or, therefore, we suppose, 
of supporting hard labour; so we must not 
name the manioe, either the poisonous or the sweet, 
as a possible substitute for our potato. 

The natives in Shinte’s territories had idols, 
aud a system of worship occasionally pursued in 
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They seem also to 


have some notion of caste. They prepared abund- 


_ance of food for the travellers, but they would 


not eat with them. Their garments consisted 
chiefly of animals’ skins softened by an artificial 
process almost to the pliability of cotton. This 
was the costume of the males. The females do 
not use clothes, and this fashion involves no ex- 
penditure. All the villages were very pretty, but 
serpents exist in these regions, quite as trouble- 


' some on the land as the alligators in the rivers, 
_ The party crossed the Leeba on the 31st January; 


but they had now made a considerable advance 
into the country by the land journey into Shinte’s 


° J ; 
capital, and found the river only one hundred yards 





broad, yet deep enough to form a fine stream for 
the conveyance of produce. 

The country of the Leeba, or, as the district is 
termed, the Londa, has abundance of rain; at least 
in January; for Shinte’s metropolis had weather 
resembling that at the good town of Greenock, 
where it is facetiously said to rain every day. For 
every day in Jantary Dr. Livingstone was well 
soaked with rain on the Londa. The natural 
result was that they found an extensive plain, of 
twenty miles broad, beyond the Leeba, flooded 
“ankle deep.” This was, however, a small plain, 
when contrasted with the immense districts which 
they were compelled to avoid, because they were 
deluged. Trees never grow on this rain-covered 
soil. It is under water for months, and the soil 
never recovers the fertility necessary to produce 
forests. 

In their westward journey they had to pass 
the Lokalueje, a stream then of forty yards ia 
breadth, but doubtless much smaller in the dry 
season. Its course was from the north-east to the 
north-west, and we mention it only to show that 
this land has abundant means of cheap convey- 
ance, aud might have very extensive stores of 
water, if that were necessary, at any season, for 
the purposes of irrigation. 

The fish of the rivers in this part of Africa 
travel out of them sometimes over the wide- 
deluged plains, and, being “ omniverous,” they get 
on very well, until the subsidence of the waters, 
when their retreat is often prevented by the in- 
habitants, who dry them in large quantities, and 
eagerly feed upon them. Perhaps these exploring 
fishes may bear some affinity to their Siamese 
friends, who so very much astonished Sir John 
Bowring, when he found them, or heard of them, 
among the roots of bushes, at a great distance 
from the rivers of Siam. 

The inhabitants of the Londa had never met 
white men previous to the arrival of Dr. Living- 
stone ; and although one of our modern poets has 
wrought out the following idea, in a small volume, 
which was published before 1854, yet the young 
negroes must be allowed the merit of originality, 
as we do not believe that they had ever seen the 
work :— 


“A very old man visited us here (in the Loada) wiih a 
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present of maize. Like the others, he had never before seen 
a white man, end, when conversing with him, some of the 
young men remarked that they were the true ancients, for 
they had seen more wonderful things than their forefathers.” 


The prevalence of idolatry, and the greater 
outward respect shown to religious observances, in 
the centre than in the South of Africa, do not im- 
prove the morals of the people. They tell false- 
hoods more readily than their countrymen to the 
South, who have no idols and very few supersti- 
tions. ‘The circumstance only shows that a false 
religion does not help a man’s conduct and morals. 

The watershed of Africa brings changes in the cha- 
racter of the population. The people of the western 
divisions, at least in that district through which 
these travellers passed, are selfish. The slave 
trade has deadened the feelings of the pecple, or 
rather the princes, and they do not entertain 
strangers, except as hotel-keepers, for payment of 
the bill. English calicoes and manufactures form 
the currency of the country, if that term can be 
applied to transactions which are resolved into the 
exchange of goods. The chiefs demand payment 
for permission to pass through their districts. 
They always offered to take “a man,’ or some 
equivalent. The next symptom of the approach 
of the party to civilised districts, was the exaction 
of toll by a negro, who had erected a bridge, and 
required payment from passengers. 

The aspect of the country was cheerful, except 
where the surplus waters had turned the drenched 
valleys into bogs. ‘bree days after they had 
clearly passed the backbone of the continent, they 
were obliged to cross the Loke, which Dr. Liv- 
ingstone describes as “a most beautiful river, and 
very much like the Clyde in Scotland.” The 
ferryman assured the traveller that, “ though you 
sail along it for months, you will turn without 
seeing the end of it.” The Makololo were scan- 
dalised at the conduct of the churls in this part of 
the world, who always required value for value 
from their guests, and expected even to make a 
profit out of strangers. ‘They crossed three 
streams on the 3rd of March, over which the oxen 
were compelled to swim. On the 4th, they crossed 
two other streams. It was a country of water 
everywhere, and perhaps it was the season of rain. 
The Baretse and the Makololo had come from a 
fine country, but they thus lamented over the 
condition of the land through which they passed, 
“What a fine country for cattle! My heart is 
sore to see such fruitful valleys for corn lying 
waste.” As tlicy entered the Chiboque district, 
the demand for tribute from the travellers had 
nearly led to an open battle; but matters were 
compromised by the payment of an ox. The par. 
ties of slave traders had always paid with a man, 
and the missionary was considered # slave mer- 
chant. 

As they proceeded onwards they reaclied the 
Chihune, which falls into the Longe, which flows 
into the Chihombo, a tributary of the Kasai; and 
from this genealogy of the streams we infer that | 








the Kasai must be a respectable river; although 
in this pait of Africa, as on the otber continents, 
the larger rivers turn to the east, or, in other 
words, the water shed of the continents is not in 
their ceutre. 

The people on the Chilhune hold bees as part of 
their property, and the Makololo were astonished 
when the natives offered to sell wax to the tra- 
vellers ; and there they learned for the first time 
that it had a price and a use, lamenting “ that 
they never knew before that wax could be sold for 
anything of value.” After many perils ia passing 
through the territory of the Chiboque, riding a 
vicious ox, Sinbad, caught often by the creepers 
in the forest, as Absolom was caught, but thrown 
from the beast’s back, and kicked by the brute for 
falling; swimming rivers, sometimes with, and 
sometimes without the aid of Sinbad’s tail; being 
gentecly robbed by each successive tribe of 
Chiboques; twice having prepared for a regular 
battle; once being obliged, pistol in hand, to 
quell a mutiny among his generally obedient men ; 
and passing through a series of fevers, aggravated 
by a series of wettings—Dr. Livingstone at last, 
with his party, reached a village of civil people, 
on the banks of the Loajima, a stream which, like 
all the others in this part of Africa, had bridges 
of rough construction ; but they were flooded then. 
The civil villagers were only a little more polite 
than their predecessors in the exaction of black 
mail. This civility cid not, however, alter the 
demand, and the party were now in poverty, so 
that they could not afford to pay tribute. Dr. 
J.ivingstone, at the request of his people, gave to 
the sons of longa Panza, the old negroe chief of 
the civil village, the shell that he had received 
from the inland chief, Shinte, as remuneration, in 
advance, for guiding them on their journey; but 
the transaction elicited another proof that prepay- 
ment is not often satisfactory. Tonga Panza’s 
sons abandoned the party in a wood. 

Abundance of rivulets and villages were on the 
route, over which they passed to the wide, wide 
sea; but they were now in the land of the slave, 
and as the slave-traders were obliged to pay to 
each chief a man from their gang, to prevent his 
connivance in the escape of other individuals of 
their stock in trade, the same toll was expected 
from the missionary, whose attendants—the Mako- 
lolo and their friends—were supposed to be his 
slaves, 

We cannot say that the road which they fol- 
lowed brought them into these troubles; for no 
roads have been made through this region. They 
were still four Lundred miles from the sea, but up 


to the chief town of the Portuguese settlement, 


St. Paul de Loanda, they met with no roads. 
This waut neutralises the fertility of the climate. 
Traders employ carriers, The Portuguese com- 
mandant of a district supplies men for that 
purpose, by a requisition upon the chiefs of native 
villages. A sum proportionate to the number of 
men sought is paid to the commandant, and an 








equivalent for twopence daily to the carriers for 
their support. The labour is compuisory, and is 
necessarily slavery of one description. The men 
are taken from their gardens and homes without 
much notice ; and all their little arrangements, if 
they have had any previously, are destroyed. The 
efforts of the British cruisers for the suppression 
of the slave trade have originated this system. 
Before their intervention, traders went to the in- 
terior for beeswax, ivory, and slaves. They 
always purchased a sufficient number of slaves to 
carry their commodities to the port, and, along 
with their other goods, they sold them for expor- 
tation. The Portuguese Government assisted in 
the suppression of the s!ave-trade, and the presence 
of the British cruisers prevents smuggling in meu ; 
so that the traders find it cheaper to pay for the 
carriage of their goods, and have done then with 
the carriers, than to buy the latter, out and out, 
for better or worse. ‘The missionary could not 
comprehend what he had heard often, that the 
negroes from these districts, when sold for slaves 
and freed again, “ profess to like the new state 
better than the primitive one.” Before attempt- 
ing to explain a phenomenon it is wise to learn 
whether it be that, or arumour. We presume 
that the slaves in question suppose that they are 
still talking to their masters; and that when they 
acquire a just knowledge of their position their 
tone ischanged. Then the Portuguese settlers on 
the coast are probably indulgent proprietors of 
human flesh in its live state, and their conduct 
cannot bear any comparison with that pursued in 
the great manufactories of cotton and sugar on the 
American continent, or the islands thereto adja- 
cent. Besides, it is not slaves, but freed slaves 
who are of this opinion. ‘The missionary thus 
writes on the topic, at page 357 :—- 

In one who has observed the hard toil of the poor ia old 
civilised countries, the state in which the inhabitants here 
live, is one of glorious ease. The country is full of little 
villages. Food abounds, and very little labour is required 
for its cultivation; the soil is so rich that no manure ts re- 
quired. When a garden becomes too poor for good crops of 
maize, millet, &c., the owner removes a little farther into 
the forest, applies fire round the roots of the larger trees to 
kill them, cuts down the smaller, and a new, rich garden is 
ready for the seed. The gardens asually present the sppear- 
ance of a great number of tall, dead trees, standing without 
bark, and maize growing between them. Tie old gardens 
continue to yield manioc for years after the owners have 
removed to other spots, for the sake of millet and maize. 
Bat while vegetable aliment is abundant, there is a want of 
salt and animal food, so that namberless traps are seen, set 
for mice, in all the forests of Londa, The vegetable diet 
leaves great craving for flesh, and I have no doubt bat that, 
when an ordinary quantity of mixed food is supplied to freed 
slaves, they actually do feel more comfortable than they did 
at home. 

But “ freed” slaves are of course free ; and may 
occupy a better position than in their primitive state. 
They were subjects of petty chiefs, who ordered 
them when and where they pleased; for the tra- 
vellers were no longer in the land of the “ pecho,” 
with its freedom of debate. They were in a land 


where men feed upon mice, and endure great 


THE VALLEY OF THE QUANGO. 
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trouble to catch them. The beasts of prey and 
the beasts to be preyed upon had disappeared. 
Fire-arms had accomplished the emancipation of 
mea from the forest chiefs. 

The antelopes, buffaloes, elephants, hippo- 
potami, jackalls, lions, and rhiuoceros had all emi- 
gratel in disgust with the means employed by 
mankind to assert their superiority. Dr. Living- 
stone has a strange theory that with the beasts of 
the forest went the tsetse, the insect murderer of 
domestic animals; and that the latter have not 
had time to increase since they had opportunity of 
even living, in these territories. 

The progress of the travellers had been slow 
over the central districts and forests of Africa ; but 
on the 30th of March they gained the ridge 
above the great valley of the Quaugo; and on 
the 4th of April they reached its banks. 

“Oa the 30th we came to a suddea descent from the 
high land, indented by deep narrow valleys, over which we 
had lately been travelling. It is generally so steep that it 
can only be descended at particylar points, and even there [ 
was obliged to dismount, though so weak [ had to be led by 
my companions to prevent my toppling over in walking 
down. It was annoying to feel myself so helpless; for I 
never liked to see a ma), either sick or well, giving ia 
effeminately. Below us lay the valley of the Quango. If 
you sit on the spot where Mary Queen of Scots viewed the 


battle of Langside, and look down oa the vale of the Clyde, 


you may see in miniatare the glorious sight which a much 
greater and richer valley exhibited to our view. It is about 
a hundred miles broad, clothed with dark forest, exeept 
where the light green grass covers meadow lands oa the 
Quango, which here and there glances out in the sun as it 

wends its way to the north. The opposite side of this great 
valley appears like a range of lofty mountains, and the 
descent into it about a mile, which increased perpendicularly, 
may be from a thousand to twelve handred feet. Emerging 

from the gloomy forests of Londa, this magnificent prospect 
made us all feel as if a weight had been lifted off our eyelids, 
A cloud was passing across the middle of the valley, from 
which rolling thunder pealed, while above all was glorious 
sunlight ; and when we went down to the part where we had 
seen it passing, we foand that a very heavy thunder shower 
had fallen under the path of the cload; and the bottom o 

the valley, which from above seemed quite swollen, wef 
discovered to be intersected and furrowed by great numbers 
of deep-cut streams, Looking back from below, the descent 
appears as the edge of a table-land, with numerous indented 
dells and spurs jutting out all along, giving it a serrated 
appearance. Both the top and sides of the Sierra are 
covered with trees, but large patches of the more perpendi- 
cular parts are bare, and exhibit the red soil which is 
general over the region we have now entered. . . . . 
The river is one hundred and fifty yards wide, and very 
deep. The water was discoloured—a circumstance which 
we had observed ian no river of the Londa or in the 
Makololo country. This fine river flows among exteasive 
meadows clothed with gigantic grass and reeds, and in a 
direction nearly north, . . . The Quango is said by 
the natives to contain many venemous water-snakes, which 
congregate near the carcase of any hippopotamus that may 
be killed in it. If this is true, it may account for all the 
villages we see being situated far from its banks. We 
were advised not to sleep near it; but as we were anxious 
to cross to the western side we tried to induce some of the 
Basing? to lend us canoes for this purpose. 


The Bashinje chiefs were unfortunately even 
greedier than those whom they had previously met, 
and threatened to turn them back again to the 
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land from whence they came; but a young half- 
caste Portuguese, a sergeant of militia, Cypriano 
di Abreu, had crossed the Quango to buy beeswax, 
and he assisted them. Cypriano was the com- 
mander of the Portuguese post nearest to the 
Quango on the western bank. The river was the 
frontier. Three miles beyond it they “came to 
several neat, square houses, with many cleanly- 
looking balf-caste Portuguese standing in front of 
them to salute us.” 

There, Dr. Livingstone writes, that the troubles 
with the border tribes were at an end. The Por- 
tuguese extended to him and his inland escort the 
utmost hospitality, from Cypriano, the sergeant, to 
the Archbishop and the Governor. They had ar- 
rived, by crossing the Quango, in a Christian 
land, at least nominally; and even that was an 
improvement ; although the Makololo—who ac- 
companied Dr. Livingstone, and were thankful 
that they had become “children of Jesus,” and 
therefore avoided quarrels for points upon their 
long journey, that, with their former views, would 
have produced hostilities—were scandalised at the 
traffic in human beings, for they were now ina 
slave land. Dr. Livingstone states that the 
Jesuit missionaries of Portugal taught the inhabi- 
tants of Angolo to read and write; and the people 
being proud of their qualifieation write upon every 
imaginable pretence ; but they did not leave them 
a Bible, which seems to be proscribed. At this 
siation on the Quango all the militia could read 
and write; but except a few tracts, containing 
lives of the saints, a cyclopedia, a dictionary, and 
a medical work, they had nothing to read; and 
although Cypriano had three small wax images of 
saints, he had never seen a Bible. He had never 
heard the book mentioned. Dr. Livingstone 
remarks on this state of matters :— 

“Tt is a pity that the church to which they belong, when 
unable to attend to the wants of her children, does not give 
them the sacred writings in their own tongue; it would 
surely be better to see them good Protestants, if these would 
lead them to be so, than entirely ignorant of God’s message 


to man, For my part, I would much prefer to see the 
Africans good Roman Catholics than idolatrous heathens.” 


Cassange was the name of the next village 
which the party reached, in the Quango valley. 
Cassange is a Christian village of considerable 
size, but it has not even a priest resident ; yet the 
anniversary of the Resurrection was observed on 
the 16th of April; with an artillery salute, a dis- 
play of flags, a festival to the privcipal inhabitants, 
and a procession for the coloured population, in 
which a figure, seated on an ox, represented Judas 
Iscariot. The slaves also expected and received 
eratuities from the shopkeepers, on whom they 
called to offer their congratulations. The tendency 
of the Roman Catholic missionaries to perpetuate 
the remembrance of Scriptural events by dramatic 
festivals is illustrated in Africa as in America. 
The same language wouid serve to narrate the 
proceedings at this festival either in Mexico or on 


the Quango. 





After leaving this valley, which seems to be a 
deep inland glen, of a hundred miles in breadth, at 
the bottom, the travelling party had to ascend the 
hills on the western side to a summit, correspond- 
ing to that of the table-land from which they de- 
scended ; and at this point they commenced their 
descent to the Atlantic and St. Paul de Loanda. 
It will horrify the bullionists of this country 
to learn that, even within the Portuguese territo- 
ries, calico continued to be the circulating medium. 
Calico had taken the natural place of cowries, and 
gold is nowhere. 

The country through which they passed on their 
way to the coast was more populous than any other 
portion of their route. Wherever cultivation was 
employed wealth grew out of the soil. One gen- 
tleman paid, a few years previously, sicteen pounds 
for an estate, near a town called Trombetta. 
When Dr. Livingstone passed his place nine hun- 
dred coffee trees were growing there, and yielding, 
he doubted not, to their owner, sixty times his 
original sixteen pounds. “All sorts of fruit trees 
and grape trees” yielded their crops twice in each 
year. Grain and vegetables are equally profuse 
in their returns for the smallest possible care. 
Cotton stood in its pods on the ficlds, but the pro- 
prietor “ did not care for it.” There, however, as 
everywhere else, the world is full of troubles. 
There the abundance of mosquitoes and the want 
of roads form the great evils in the eyes of 
Europeans, but not of all Europeans; for the 
Portuguese possess the land, and, except 
that they are good-natured, they possess 
it, if not for the same reason, _ cer- 
tainly with the same result that the dog 
possessed the hay of the ox. We do not know 
that the Portuguese even deserve any credit for 
being good-natured in that happy land,—excepting 
the mosquitoes, for roads could be supplied —be- 
cause there, according to Dr. Livingstone, every 
animal becomes better in his or her nature, so 
much so that dogs, he does not say, but we un- 
derstand, forget to bark and bite, and it would be 
a capital penal settlement or reformatory of Euro- 
peans ; who will not keep their temper; with whom 
we are all more or less acquainted. ‘The traveller 
reached Loanda on the last day of May. He was 
sinking under fever, which had_been his companion 
for several hundred miles, and that means a good 
many days, but he was kiudly received by Mr. 
Gabriel, the only British subject resident in 
Loanda, and her Majesty’s Commissioner for the 
suppression of the slave trade. We almost think 
that we can appreciate and understand Dr. Living- 
stone’s anxiety upon Mr. Gabriel’s character as he 
approached Loanda. He would be plagued ter- 
ribly with suggestions of demure red-tapeism and 
official pride ; but he says, “ when we entered his 
porch I was delighted to see a number of flowers 
cultivated eerefully, and inferred from this cireum- 
siance that he was, what I soon discovered him to 
be, a reai whole-hearted Englishman.” 

The inference from the flowers was correct, and, 
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although some time elapsed before the traveller 
could renew his journeyings, yet he received from 
Mr, Gabriel the kindest attention, from the officers 
of the British cruisers which called at the port 
offers of a passage to St. Helena or to home, and 
every assistance possible from both the civil and 
ecclesiasti¢al authorities of Portugal resideat at 
Loanda. 

Dr. Livingstone found that the western would 
not answer tle purpose of his friends, the Makololo, 
as an export route, and that circumstance induced 
him to retrace his steps and follow the Zambesi to 
the eastern sea. He had also taken his escort 
from their homes. He believed that they could 
not return without his guidance and protection, 
an opinion which alone would have decided the 
course which he felt obliged to take. His visit to 
Loanda was, however, useful. His Makololo 
friends were taken on board some vessels of the 
Royal Navy then in the bay, and were deeply im- 
pressed with a feeling of awe at the power of the 
missionaries friends. | Upon the other hand, they 
gave both the British naval officers and the Portu.- 
guese authorities a favourable idea of their charac- 
ter, for when no other employment offered during 
their long stay at Loanda, they went into the 
forest and cut fire-wood for sale in the town; while 
they were occupied for part of the time in un- 
loading coals, for the use of some of the naval 
steamers ; and marvelled extremcly at the stones 
which burned, and the quantity of them that the 
ship contained. The intercourse of the missionary 
with both the civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
was of the most agreeable character. He describes 
that and St. Paul de Loando in so few paragraphs 
that we may quote them :— 


During the period of my indisposition, the bishop sent 
frequeutly to make inguiries, and as soon as I was able to 
walk I went to thank him for his civilities. His whole 
conversation and condnct shewed him to be a gentleman of 
great benevolence and kindness of heart. Alluding to my 
being a Protestant, he stated that he was a Catholic from 
conviction ; and though sorry to see others, like myself, 
following another path, he entertained no ancharitable fee!- 
ings, nor would he ever sanction persecuting measures. He 
compared the various sects of Christians in their way to 
heaven, toa number of individuals choosing to pass down 
the different streets of Loando, to one of the churches—all 
would arrive at the same place at last. His good influence 
both in the city and in the country is acknowledged ; he was 
promoting the establishment of schools, which, though 
furmed more on the monastic principle than Protestants 
might approve, will no doubt be a blessing. He was like- 
wise successfully attempting to abolish the non-marriage 
customs of the country; and several marriages had taken 
place in Loando, among those who, but for his teaching, 
would have been content with concubinage. 

St. Paul de Loando has been a very considerable city, but 
is now in a state of decay. It contains about twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants, most of whom are people of colour. There 
are various evidences of its former magnificence, especially 
two cathedrals, one of which, once a Jesuits’ college, is now 
onverted into a workshop, and in passing the other we saw 
with sorrow a number of oxen feeding within its stately 
walls. Three forts continued in a good state of repair. 
Many large stone houses are to be found. The palace of 
the Government, and the Government offices are commodious 
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are of wattle and daub. Trees are planted all over the town 
for the sake of the shade ; and the city presents an imposing 
appearance from the sea. It is provided with an effective 
police ; and the custom-house department is extremely well- 
managed. All parties agreed in representing the Portuguese 
authorities as both polite and obliging; and if any incon- 
venience is ever felt by strangers visiting the port, it mast 
be considered the fault of the system, and not of the men. 


Dr. Livingstone commenced bis return from St. 
Paul de Loanda in the latter part of August. He 
left the decaying, and old-fashioned port with 
favours exhibited and good-will expressed, in sub- 
stantial forms, by the Portuguese authorities, 
whose kindness and urbanity deserve record. He 
was accompanied for a long distance on his way 
by his true friend, Mr. Gabriel, to whom we feel 
that the success which has attended Dr. Living- 
stone's explorations is, in some measure, due ; in 
the same way as part of it may be ascribed to that 
rather masculine lady, Manenko, or ber unele, 
Shinte; and especially’ to the brave, yet gentle 
Makololo—chiefs and people—for whose benefit, 
however, the whole matter originated. In the 


| journey eastward, Dr. Livingstone and bis party 





passed the River Coanza, at the town of Massan- 
gano, where there is still a considerable traffic ; 
for ten or twelve large canoes, laden with produce, 
pass the town daily. Two centuries since business 
was better at Massangano; for, in 1650, four 
galleons were built there, and sailed thence to 
Rio de Janeiro. The navigation of the Coanza is 
interrupted thirty miles above Massangano by a 
waterfall; but at that town it is a deep stream, 
with a breadth of one hundred and fifty yards, and 
could be used by steamers to the bar, which would 
require to be dredged to allow a free entrance ; 
although from the cireumstanee we have mentioned 
the bar must have been accessible two centuries 
since. 

Dr. Livingstone experienced such genuine hos- 
pitality everywhere within the Portuguese terri- 
tory, that is hardly necessary to mention its repe- 
tition at the mansion of Senhor Lubata, who 
seems to be the great man of Massangano, a town 
with a thousand inhabitants, and the capital of a 
district with 28,063, among whom there are only 
315 slaves. But the country and the towns alike 
show symptoms of ruin. Large iron-works had 
been built at one place and are still in operation, 
yet they are also neglected. A canal was contrived 
from the Coanza river to St. Paul de Loanda, but 
after six thousand yards had been cut the works 
were abandoned. The climate and soil of this 
great colony of the Portuguese is described in the 
most glowing terms by Dr. Livingstone. Yet 
fever seems to be common; so it is not para- 
disaical ; although otherwise the language of the 
traveller would almost tempt weary men at home 
to realise the crumbs and fragments that may be 
left to them; and pass to Angola for “rest’’ 
“sleep,” as the Makololo term it—* peace and 
plenty,” as we say. Vigorous men, moreover, 
might realise fortunes, with no more labour than 


siructures, but nearly all the houses of the native inhabitants is implied by looking at a plantation; for capital 
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48 THE CLIMATE AND SOIL. 


is dear there, while labour is low in price. 
Although fever is experienced in Angola, we 
presume that it may be chiefly traced to the 
decaying vegetation; and the traveller, a medical 
man we must remember, writes thus : — ‘* Not- 
withstanding the general healthiness of this fine 
district, aud its pleasant temperature, I was 
attacked by fever myself.” The interior—that is 
to say, Conga—we gather incidentally, is more 
feverish than Angola; for while Dr. Livingstone 
deplores the want of religious ordinances among 
the native and nominal Christians of the interior, 


he adds :— 


The prevalence of fever is, probably, the reason why no 
priest occupies a post in any partof the interior, They 
come ou tours of visitation like that mentioned, and it is 
said that no expense ia incarred, for all the people are ready 
not only to pay for their services, but also to furnish every 
article in their power gratuitously. In view of the desolate 
condition of this fine missionary field, it is more than pro- 
bable that the presence of a few Protestants would soon 
provoke the priests, if not to love, to good works. 


It is curious that even the convents and 
mouasteries which the Portuguese had built and 
endowed with land, if not with money, are deserted. 
That was found to be the case even in St. Paul de 
Loanda, and is more completely true in the country 
districts. The Capuchins and Jesuits were ex- 
pelled by the Portuguese Government, and their 
successors, seized by the narcotic influences of the 
climate, have fallen asleep, evidently without 
making any provision for the continuance of their 
profession and race. 

We cannot trace the footsteps of the traveller 
in his return through this country; although the 
route was new and superior to that by which he 
had reached the Atlantic. But this distriet— 
Angola—has a breadth of nearly three hundred 
miles, and is bounded by the region of the 
Quango, a low and thorougly tropical valley, with 
a breadth of one hundred miles. The table land 
east of that valley is the interior of Africa. The 
breadth of this district, therefore, resembles that 
of England. The climate is fine, the soil is 
fruitful, and the population computed at six 
hundred thousand, are certainly under one million. 
They are a peaceable race, and even wild animals 
of dangerous power do not exist out of the rivers. 
All tropical productions may be raised in abun- 
dance. Cotton is neglected at present, because it 
sells for one penny per |b.; but if Glasgow or 
Manchester merchants need cotton, and will buy 
at St. Paul de Loanda, at twopence per |b., we see 
no reason to doubt that in seven years they could 
load fleets of merchantmen with this article. That 
port at present is chiefly visited by our national 
navy, oun that merciful mission which will ever 
distinguish our supremacy of the seas. 

They go there to suppress the slave trade ; and 
it is a very absurd thing to depopulate Africa for 
the cultivation of America, when better coffee 
cannot be produced in the Brazils, or better cotton 
in the Carolinas, than Angola grows. The Anti- 


Slavery Society should memorialise the Govern. 


| ment to buy Angola. 





They might even buy it 
themselves. It is of no use to Portugal, except 
as a penal settlement, but a miilioa of pounds 
would be extremely useful at Lisbon. 

We do not, while recommending an _ honest 
buying of the province, agree in some of Dr. 
Livingstone’s statements. Thus, he says, that if 
Britain had held this district during the time that 
it has been in the possession of Portugal, it would 
have been not less productive than any State of the 
Union. We may doubt that, because the advan- 
tages possessed by British Guiana and the West 
Indian islands, are entirely neglected. A little 
encouragement would revive among our free 
negroes of the West Indian islands, the cultivation 
of cotton; for that consists with the possession of 
small freeholds; but while the cottoa-spinning 
interests of England and Scotland, enrich the 
Southern States of America with the tribute of 
the world, they do nothing for our own possessions. 
Neither Glasgow nor Manchester, we believe, ever 
even held shares in an Indian railway; although 
these lines were contrived, partially, to improve 
their trade and reduce the price of the raw 
materials which they use. 

Dr. Livingstone says that roads will never be 
made through Angola, while the Portuguese 
merchants go there ouly to save fortunes, and then 
return to spend them in Europe. We are certain 
that this opiniun cannot be adopted as a general 
rule; although it may be true of the Portuguese, 
who have recently shown a defective vigour. The 
cavals, railways, and roads of India, have been 
devised by men who nearly all propose a return to 
home at some period of their life; and we believe 
that the grand junction road on the Ganges is 
considered a favourable specimen of the mscadam- 
ising business. The Ganges canal, which was only 
opened two or three years since, was deemed a 
great triumph; and although many miles of rail- 
ways have not yet been completed, still they 
promise to be very successful, and except for this 
calamitous mutiny they would have been much 
farther extended ere now. Weare verily convinced 
that the Irish gentleman who snperintended the 
formation of the telegraphic system of India, fully 
intended to see his own land again; and, unlike 
many other equally useful residents of India, we re- 
joice that he has been gratified. Tha late Sir Henry 
Lawrence marked his name on the diplomacy litera- 
ture, the military, and the political systems of 
India. Scholar, Soldier, and Statestnan, more dear 
to his countrymen, who knew him not personally— 
is his fame as a Christian philanthropist. Those 
homes and schools for the young, built and in a 
great measure supported by the late warrior, on 
more than one Indian hill are his memorials. But 
we think not that he loved the green hills of his 
land less than any dreaming merchant of St. Paul 
de Loanda loves the olive groves of Cintra, because 
he devoted his manhcod—-and a noble mauhood 
his was—to the best and enduring interests of 


India. Nobody supposes that Colonel Cotton 
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did not wish to revisit England ; but where could 
we name a speculative civil engineer more anxious, 
and in his case wisely anxious, for great public | 
works in any land than Colonel Cotton in India. | 
Now, in the agony of the Anglo-Indian empire, 
we miss such names as those of Sir Alexander 
Burness and Sir William Macnaughton—and how 
much we miss the men none of us can tell; but 
while an enthusiast for economical progress could 
not have been more devoted to Indian cultivation | 
and Indian works than them, although his ances- | 
tors had been Brahmins on the Jumna for thirty- 
five generations ; yet most dearly did they and 
ten thousand men, like them, love the home that 
they were never again to. see. Although the 
leaders of the British armies of India inspire 
confidence in the people by their courage, 
devotedness, and skill; and especially, although 
the nation reposes in trust and truth that 
their brave old commander will do all that 
even the chieftain of such a noble band could be ex- 
pected to achieve; yet are there many memories 
lookiug back for a few years to the plain-spoken, 
rough warrior, who swept o’er Scinde, and wish 
that he were living still to help us in our need, 
even if he should vex Cabinets and Courts of Direc- 
tors; but he was even more distinguished by his 
administrative capacity than his fighting powers, if 
that were possible—and Scinde is kis witness. 
Yet, through all his career in India, the late Sir 
Charles Napier thought of “home.” The mutiny 
of the Sepoys roused from hard and useful work 
many gallant soldiers—none more gallant or more 
useful in eliciting the material resources of India, 
than one who scourged these murderers and muti- 
neers like a whirlwind—who gathered such bright- 
ness round his name day by day; that Delhi was 
dearly won when General Nicholson fell; but 
While he laboured quietly in the part of India 
allotted to him, his heart and hope were question- 
less in the islands of the west. 

The Anglo-Indians are a particular people, un- 
doubtedly a daring race, who have maintained the 
mastery of an empire, greater aud more populous 
than that of Rome, against the apathy of home 
polities. Still, while we wish to see the colonisa- 
tion of Indian mountain slopes by this European 
race; yet will they always be the better and the 
stronger from this connexion with their old 
home. 

We revert to Dr. Livingstone’s long return 
journey to the interior; for the next June had 
commenced before he had recrossed the Kasai to 
those broad plains which he had found under 
water in January of the previous year. ‘The 
centre of our summer was winter there. ‘The 
valley was streaked with many-coloured flowers, in 
Squares or stripes, like tartan. Many of these 
botanical specimens were new to Dr. Livingstone, 
and very beautiful; but on the second day after he 
entered upon his twenty-seventh attack of fever. 
They found the Lotembwa river a mile broad and 
three feet deep, but so still, that the direction of 
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its current could not be ascertained without some 
care. ‘Tworivers with that name both flow out of 
Lake Dilolo. One of them is supposed to flow 
into the Atlantic, and the other joins the Zambesi 
and thus reaches the Iadian Ocean. This lake, 
he considers, is the watershed between the Leeba 
and the Kasai; and a similar lake, but larger and 
shallower, requiring three days to cross in canoes, 
may be, he conjectures, the watershed between the 
Nile and the Zambesi. If this idea be found 
hereafter right, the long-sought springs of the 
Nile will be discovered, not among mountains of 
snow, as has been conjectured often, but on the 
central plain of Africa—that great plain, which, 
like “a trough,” at four thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, collects the waters that fall upon 
its extensive banks. 

The Lake Dilolo is only six or eight miles long, 
and one or two broad. The blue waters revived 
the feverish traveller, who went on his way 
refreshed. A jolly old gentleman is “ Lord of the 
Lake” and “ of the Manor,” and he lamented, like 
many other housekeepers, “ that when they had no 
strangers they had plenty of beer, and always none 
when they came.” He gave what they had—“a 
handsome present of meal and putrid buffalo’s 
flesh ;” and like very fashionable consumers of 
game at home, Moene Dilolo and the tenants of 
the owner of lake and forest in Africa, like rather 
to indulge in putrid flesh. 

The travellers now got among old acquaintances, 
but the melancholy circumstance that they heard, 
that many old friends, whom they met only 
eighteen months previously, were now in their 
graves,—does not recommend the salubrity of 
Central Africa. The chief Katema gave them a 
cow, but the buffaloes were not wilder than his 
cows; and two days were required to hunt the 
animal pointed out to them as their property. 
They left Katema, who sent a guide to escort them 
to the Leeba, past the southern Lake Dilolo, to 
the southern Lotembwa river, eighty to ninety 
yards wide, with many islands iu its waters. 

As they approached the Leeba, they met an old 
friend, Mozinko. He was not “at his pleasant 
home on the Lokaloeje; his wife was dead, and he 
had removed elsewhere. He followed us some 
distance, but our reappearance seemed to stir up 
his sorrows.” They found a pontoon at a village 
where they had left it; but little causes do great 
evil—a mouse bad eaten a hole in the wood and 
spoiled the pontoon. 

By the end of June they had reached the lands 
of Shinte, and received from him a hearty welcome, 
while, as memorials of their journey, Dr. Living- 
stone planted some fruit trees which he had 


brought from Angola; and he mentions a pretty 


trait in the character of the Makololo, who had 
carried seeds, growing in little pots of earth, over 
all the great road which they had travelled from 
the Atlantic, They remained with Shinte till the 
6th of July, when he forwarded a request to his 
sister Nyamoana, “to furnish as many canoes as 
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5 THE BAROTSE. 


she could for our descent of the Leeba and tie | 


Leeambye.” | 


They found that this sovereign lady had changed 


her abode and her capital on account of her | 
husband’s death ; and this habit of changing a | 


residence upon the death of one of the headsof a 


family, must always be prejudicial to the progress | 


of the Africans in material prosperity. 
expensive mourning, which only the rich can 
afford. Her daughter, Maneuko, kindly remem- 
bered the wayfarers, and furnished liberal supplies 
of food to their party. In passing through these 
territories, the old ox, Sinbad, who had carried the 
traveller over the continent, and thus far on the 
return road, was stung by tsetse, and his death 
secured, 

Oa the 27th of July, the party reached Libouta, 
the first town of the Barotse, and were received 
with great joy. The following day was set apart 
for one of thanksgiving to God, and the Barotse 
of Libonta joined with apparent earnestness in 
these expressions of gratitude. One of the 
natives in the party detailed, in a speech of an 
hour, the wonders that they had seen; and the 
old men in the Kotla, or village Parliament, urged 
the missionary to counsel their chief, Sekeletu, 
against war. 

We almost regret that Dr. Livingstone returned 
to the Barotse empty handed; but, he says, 
“though we set out from Leonda with a consider- 
able quantity of goods, hoping both to pay our 
way through the stingy Chiboque, and to make 
presents to the kind Balonda, and still more 
generous Makololo, the many delays caused by 
sickness made us expend all my stock, and all the 
goods my men procured by their own labour at 
Loanda, and we returned to the Makololo as poor 
us when we set out.” Notwithstanding this their 
journey down the Barotse valley was a triumph. 
Each little village supplied its ox. The missiona- 
ries own party understood their position. Although, 
said they, “we return as poor as we went, we 
have not gone in vain.” They commenced im- 
mediately to collect materials for a second journey 
to the far west. 

The people of Linyanti, the capital of the Ma- 
kololo, were equally profuse in their welcome, and 
when the chief Sekeletu went to church iu his new 
European uniform, we regret that he attracted 
more attention than the sermon; but we fear that 
when sovereigns attend worship on State occasions, 
a similar mistake occurs in our own civilised 
regions. 

After remaining for some months with Sekeletu, 
who ordered a sugar-mill and other European 
goods, rejoiced in two horses that had been added 
to his live stock, and especially in a number of 


It is an | 


| 


donkeys, which were found to be impervious to the | 
obnoxious tsetse, Dr. Livingstone commenced, on | 


the 3rd November his exploration of the Zambesi, | 
accompanied by Sekeletu, with two huudred fol- | 
lowers, and commanded by that chief’s father-in- 

law, Motibe, to take the message of Jesus to those | 





tribes with whom they had been at war, as a pass- 
port. As, said Motibe, a man wishes “ when he 
returns among his friends to have something of 
his own to show the whole of the ivory in the 
country is yours.” The offer was generous, and 
it was made to a generous man, who had deter- 
mined that no selfishness on his part should tinge 
the intercourse of the Makololo with the first 
British subject whom they had ever met. He 
decided against following the course of the Zam- 
besi, but preferred to strike off to the north-east, 
aud catch it again after a long bend, during which 
it passes through a torture, in which neither Dr. 
Livingstone nor any other living being could 
accompany it. Before descrioving that scenery— 
the most wonderful, so far as we know yet iu the 
world—the traveller pauses in his narrative to 
correct an untravelled writer, who, while the 
missionary was sailing down the Red Sea to lay his 
strange discoveries before the world, had asserted 
that the “ Leeambye had no connection with the 
Zambesi, but flowed under the Kalabari Desert, and 
became lost.’2 This “modest assertion,’ writes 
the traveller, “smacks exactly as if a native of 
Timbuctoo should declare that the ‘ Thames’ and 
the ‘ Pool’ were different rivers.” This is very good 
now that Dr, Livingstone has gone there and 
brought us word that the Leeambye and the 
Zambesi are the same river, and that the two titles 
really mean “ River” each, and nothing more ; but 
formerly the gentleman writing in the Atheneum 
was justified in the use of the maps that he pos- 
sessed, and the next extract will show that the 
map makers were not absolutely careless in placing 
the fountains of the Zambesi among the hills 
which the travellers to the East had now reached. 
Dr. Livingstone gave to the falls of this river 
the name Victoria; and it is probable that the 
title will be hereafter used in designating the most 
terrific meeting of rock and water that the earth 
possesses. ‘The scene has never been described 
before, and therefore we quote the passage in 
which the author conveys a graphic idea of the 
smoke-sounding columns of the Zambesi. 


After twenty minutes’ sail of Kalai, we came in sight 
for the first time, of the columns of vapour, appropriately 
called “smoke,” rising at a distayce of five or six miles, 
exactly as when large tracts of grass are barned in Africa. 
Five columns now arose, and bending in the direction of the 
wind; they seemed placed against a low ridge covered with 
trees; the tops of the columns at this distance seemed to 
minzle with the clouds. They were white below, and higher 
up became dark, so as to simulate smoke very closely. The 
whole scene was extremely beautiful; the banks and islands 
dotted over the river, are adorned with sylvan vegetation of 
great variety of colour and form. At the period of our 
visit several trees were spangled over with blossoms. Trees 
have each their own physiognomy. There, towering over 
all, stands the great burley baobab, each of whose enormous 
arms would form the trunk of a large tree; besides groups 
of graceful palms, which with their feathery-shaped leaves 
depicted on the sky, lend their beauty to the scene. As & 
hieroglyphic, they always mean “ far from land,” for one caa 
never get over their foreign air in a picture or landscape. 
The silvery mohonono, which in the tropics is in form like 
the cedar of Lebanon, stands in pleasing contrast wit ht 
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dark coloar of the matsawi, whose cypress form is dotted 
over at present with its pleasant scarlet fruit. Some trees 
resemble the great spreading oak, others assume the character 
of our own elms and chestouts; but no one can imagioe the 
beauty of the view from anything witnessed in England. It 
had never been seen before by European eyes ; bat scenes so 
lovely must have been gazed upon by angeis in their flight. 
The only want felt, is that of mountains in the back-ground. 
The falls are bounded on their sides by ledges 300 or 400 
feet in height, which are covered with forest, with the red 
soil appearing among the trees. When about half a mile 
from the falls, I left the canoe by which we had come down 
thas far, and embarked in a lighter one, with men well 
acquainted with the rapids, who by passing down the centre 
of the streams, or the eddies and still places caused by many 
jutting rocks, brought us to an island situated in the middle 
of the river, and on the edge of the lip over which the water 
rolls. In coming hither, there was danger of being swept 
down by the streams which rashed along on each side of the 
island; but the river was now low, and we sailed where it 
is totally impossible to go when the water is high. But 
though we lad reached the island, and were withia a few 
yards of the spot, a view from which would solve the whole 
problem, I believe that no one could perceive where the vast 
body of water went; it seemed to lose itself in the earth, the 
opposite lip of the fissure in which it disappeared being 
only eighty feet distant. At least I did not comprehend it 
uatil, creeping with awe to the verge, I peered down into a 
large rent which had been made from bank to bank of the 
broad Zambesi, and saw that a stream of a thousand yards 
broad, leaped down a hundred feet, and them became suddenly 
compressed into a space of fifteen or twenty yards. The 
entire falls are simply a crack made in a hard basaltic rock 
from the right to the left banks of the broad Zambesi, and 
then prolonged from the left bank away through thirty or 
forty miles of hills. If one imagines the Thames filled with 
low tree-covered hills, immediately beyond the tunnel, ex- 
tending as far as Gravesend, the bed of black basaltic rock 
instead of London sand, and a fissure made therein from one 
end of the tunnel to the other, down through the key-stones 
of the arch, and prolonged through the left end of the tannel 
through thirty miles of hills, the pateway being thirty feet 
down from the bed of the river, instead of what it is, with 
the lips of the fissure from 80 to 100 feet apart; then fancy 
the Thames leaping bodily into the gulf, and forced there to 
change its direction, and flow from the right to the left 
bauk ; and then rush boiling and roaring through the hills— 
he may then have some idea of what takes place at this, 
the most wonderful sight I had witnessed in Africa. On 
looking down into the fissure on the right of the island, one 
sees nothing but a dense white cloud, which at the time we 
visited the spot had two bright rainbows. The sun was in 
the meridian, and the declination about equal to the latitude 
of the place. From this cloud rushed up a dense jet of 
vapour exactly like steam, and it mounted 200 or 300 feet 
high: then condensing, it changed its hue to that of dark 
smoke, and came back in a constant shower, which wetted 
us to the skin. The shower falls chiefly on the opposite 
side of the fissure; and a few yards back from the lip, there 
stands a straight hedge of evergreen trees, whose leaves are 
always wet. From their roots a number of rills ran back 
into the gulf; but as they flow down the steep wall there, 
the column of vapour, in its ascent, licks them clean up off 
the rock, and away they mount again. ‘They are constantly 
rnoning down, but never reach the bottom. 

On the left of the island we see the water at the bottom, 
a white rolling mass moving away to the prolongation of the 
fissure, which branches off near the left bank of the river. A 
piece of the rock had fallen off a spot on the left of the 
island, and juts out from the water below, and from it I 
judged the distance which the water falls to be about 100 
feet. The walls of this gigantic crack are perpendicular, and 
composed of one homogeneous mass of rock. The edge of 
that side over which the water falls is worn off two or three 
feet, and pieces have fallen away, so as to give it somewhat 
of @ serrated appearance, That over which the water does 
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not fall is quite straight, except at the left corner, where a 
rent appears, and a piece seems inclined to fall off. Upon 
the whole, it is nearly in the same state in which it was left 
at the period of its formation. The rock is dark brown ia 
coloar, except about ten feet from the bottom, which is dis- 
coloured by the annual rise of the water to that of a greater 
height. On the left side of the island we have a good view 
of the mass of water which causes one of the columns of 
vapour to ascend, as it leaps quite clear of .he rock, and 
ferms a thick unbroken flood all the way to the bottom. Its 
whiteness gave the idea of snow, a signt I had not seen for 
many a day. As it broke into (if I may use the term) pieces 
of water, all rushing on in the same direction, each gave off 
several rays af foam, exactly as bits of steel, when barnt in 
oxygen gas, give off rays of sparks. The snow-white sheet 
seemed like myriads of small comets rushing in ope direc- 
tion, each of which left behind its nucleus rays of foam. I 
never saw the appearance referred to, noticed elsewhere. It 
seemed to be the effect of the mass of water leaping at once 
clear of the rock. and but slowly breaking up into spray. 


We shall have in course of a few years other 
accounts of this wonderful scene, but when the 
Portuguese explorers found the Zambesi issuing 
out of this range of hills, we are not astonished 
that they were satisfied with this discovery of a 
magnificent fountain; aud did not attempt to 
penetrate to the original springs. Dr. Livingstone 
conjectures that this fissure in the bed of the 
Zambesi was formed at a comparatively recent date, 
and served to drain the great fresh water lakes of 
the interior down to their present diminished 
measurement; but we cannot see through this 
reasoning, The opening of the fissure would not 
make any difference in the level of the rivers bed 
above the falls; and if it reached Kalai before 
the date of the fissure the water must have found 
some channel towards a lower level. 

The character of the natives changed to the 
worse as the travellers advanced to the East, and 
after the friendly Makololo Chief, Skeletu had 
left them and returned to his own town, they 
came to a region where the chiefs of the villages 
placed on poles the skulls of the enemies whom 
they had killed for trophies. 

Dr. Livingstone had, however, a large party 
who proceeded through the lands of these Batoka 
of the Zambesi in comparative peace; but they 
were compelled to travel by night only, from fear 
that the “tsetse” would sting their oxeu during 
the day. It appears that this murderous insect 
kills only by day. In passing onwards to the 
Kast, Dr. Livingstone came on long ranges of 
elevated and open couutry which he considered to 
be salubrious in the highest degree, He also 
passed through savage tribes with uncouth and 
wild habits, by no means calculated to assure a 
louely traveller that his scull might not soon find 
a pole and be atrophy. These people however, 
were border tribes, who had old hostilities with the 
Makololo, and the feeling eugendered by outrages 
in former times may explain their conduct. As 
they proceeded onwards the inbabitants evidently 
increased in numbers; and became better disposed 


until when they reached a country swarming with 


inhabitants the feeling towards them was quite 
friendly; and they offered corn and other neces- 
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saries as presents. The natives were in a low 
civilisation, and wore no clothing whatever; so 
that they can have no demand for calicoes or 
cottons, Nevertheless, when the traveller spoke 
of “Jesus as their Saviour, whose word is Peace 
on earth and good will to man,” the villagers cried 
out “We are tired of fight, give us rest and 
sleep.” They are in the author's quotation from 
Isaiah, “ A people scattered and peeled.” Their 
wealth lay in their cattle, but they have been 
robbed by successive conquerors, for Africa has 
had its great warriors. They do not “desire 
Christian instruction, for of it they have no idea; 
but the people are now humbled by the scourg- 
ings they have received, and seem to be in a 
favourable state for tle reception of the gospel.” 
All the chieftains, as the party advanced to the 
north-east vied in kindness, and food was abun- 
dautly offered. Now said one Semalembue, “I 
shall cultivate largely in the hope of eating and 
sleeping in peace.” ‘Their fields were extremely 
fertile, and corn abounded in every village. As 
they approached the Portuguese settlements thic 
party felt the effect of border war again; and Dr. 
Livingstone had at one place to produce his white 
skin, as evidence that he was not a Portuguese, 
for they are darker than the British race. A 
native, wiser perhaps than his neighbours, said 
*“*No we never saw skin so white as that,’’ and 
added, ‘Ah! you must be one of that tribe that 
loves the black men.” Of course the traveller of 
the white skin pleaded guilty, and he with his 
party were saved. 

On the 24th of December, they again reached 
the Zambesi, with a breadth of twelve hundred 
yards from bank to ,brae, with two-thirds of the 
distance deep water flowing at the rate of thaee 
and three-fourth miles an hour, through a land 
teeming with fertility, and abounding in people 
who might be easily managed, but the Portuguese 
have not the art to render their neighbours 
useful. 

The Baneyai are the nearest tribe to the Por- 
tuguese settlements, and a superior class to the 
natives higher on the banks of the Zambesi; curi- 
ously illustrated by the great influence possessed 
by the females of their community. They are of 
a lighter colour than the Negroes—a chocolate 
colour—and not unlike the rude drawings of the 
Ancient Egyptians. 

It was on the 2nd of March that Dr. Living- 
stone was met by two officers, a company of sol- 
diers, an excellent breakfast, intelligence that 
Sebastopol had fallen, and the means of reaching 
Tete, a town with two thousand inhabitants and a 
fort with a garrison. The commanding officer 
received the explorer with extreme kindness, and 
Tete presented only a repetition of the good wel- 
come given at St. Paul de Leonda. On the 
east as on the west the mismanagement of the 
Portuguese was apparent. On the Zambesi in- 
deed their affairs were a far greater wreck than 
upon the western coasts. On the banks of that 
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river, as Dr. Livingstone passed tbrough the rich 
Delta, famine prevailed so severely that eight 
thousand persons had perished from want. The 
rumour seems almost incredible with a land pro- 
ductive of corn and especially maize in abund- 
ance at a short distauce further up the river. 

The officials under the Portuguese Crown had 
received no salaries for four years. The soldiers 
never obtained pay, but they married native wives 
who supported them. Taking even the delta of the 
Zimbesi, from Tete to the sea, the land is more 
extensive, more important, and not less fertile than 
Egypt; yet the Mauritius, a little speck of rock 
in the ocean, supports more people—supplies more 
produce than all the delta of this magnificent river. 
‘fo Dr. Livingstone all the Portuguese officials on 
the East and West Coast exhibited honest and 
kindly hospitality. They treated him in the most 
friendly manner ; but still, we believe, if the Zam- 
besi could be bought from them, the land would 
be useful to us, and the money to them. The 
lower part of the river has a considerable popula- 
tion, and would become rapidly a large cotton- 
growing district, while the sugar-cane grows spon- 
taneously on its banks upwards to Linytani. The 
missionary met friends in one of her Majesty’s 
vessels lying off the bay, but the only native who 
accompanied him to the ship and wished to visit 
Europe became insanc, leaped overboard, and was 
drowned. ‘The other members of his party remain 
at different parts of the Portuguese territory, 
cheerfully labouring for their *iving, under the 
protection of the officials until his return from 
Britain. Captain Peyton gave Dr. Livingstone a 
passage in the Frolic to the Mauritius. Major- 
General Hay, the Governor of that wonderful little 
island, constrained him to remain there until he 
had quite recovered from his African fevers. In 
November he went with the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Steam Company’s ship Candia up the Red 
Sea, and his passage-money was refunded by Capt. 
Powell. He reached England on the 12th Decem- 
ber. ILis reception in this country is well-known. 
The freedom of nearly all the large cities has been 
accorded to him. Considerable sums have been 
voted to him in some instances, He has been the 
geographical and missionary hero of a busy and 
trying year. His connexion with the London 
Missionary Society has been dissolved, and he is 
free, with means, to pursue his own plans for the 
promotion of African civilization and cultivation. 
His volume has sold better than any work of the 
season. None other, indeed, approaches it. The 
copies sold a month ago had reached to 20,000. 
The intervening period has added largely to the 
number in the hands of the public, Time will 
disclose the use that the cottonocracy may make 
of the facts contained in its pages; but the dis- 
coveries it records should enable them to form a 
new rivalry to the cotton-planting interest of the 
United States, who wring, we fear, the greater 
part of the profits out of the mule and water-twist 
of our mills, 
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TOUCHING 


The volume contains the narrative of a life , 


hitherto of which the cotton democracy may be 
proud. 
and unusual success in an unpromising field. The 
interest of the narrative is not heightened by the 
stvle of the writer. Sixteen years passed in 
forgetting one’s language is not the best training 
for the composition of a popular work. The subject 


It has been a life of extraordinary toil | 
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farther east is traced in clear and perspicuous 
sentences. The author is again to revisit the 
Zemesi, to meet his party of Baretsi and Makololo, 
to conduct them through the forests intervening 
between them and Linyanti; and although a long 
period must elapse before the Leeambye can 
become useful to commerce— before the long 


_ portage at the Victoria Falls can be cheaply over- 


happily required no embellishment, although, by | 


the way, its illustrations are remarkably good. 
The interest of the discoveries rendered a plain 
narrative more desireable than any other style; and 
the road from south to north, and from north to 
south, from east to west, and from the west to the 


come, aud Central Africa send its productions in 
large quantities to the ocean—yet we may hope 
that Dr. Livingstone will live to witness a grand 
advance made by the Makololo in all those arts, 
and especially in that faith, which would fulfil the 


— objects of his African life. 





MARGUERITE. 


And “ Marguerite,’’ the flower of the flock, the 
The 


youngest of our seven sisters had passed away. 


blooming cheek had become pale, the bright young | 


eye dim. Sorely we missed her; sorely we wept her; 


and our tears fell fast, as our voices sang her requiem. | 


Marguerite dear Marguerite; let thy spirit linger o’er 
us through life.—Legends of Normandy. 


Softly, softly, bells are pealing 

Sadly o’er our senses stealing— 

We are weeping, broken hearted, 

For our loved one has departed— 
Marguerite. 

She is dead and gone for ever, 

Weeping, weeping we must sever, 
Marguerite, 

Seraphs bear her far on high, 

We arc left alone to die, 
Marguerite. 


TOUCHING 


Ix November last we threw out a few ideas 
touching the present state of the army of Great 
sritain, as regards promotion by purcliase, military 
acquirements and examinations, prior to admission, 





| 





&e. We now propose, in the phraseology of to- 


day, to “ ventilate” certain other opinions ia ez- | 


fenso of those already set forth. As regards the 
army, there has ever existed during the times of | 
peace in this country, though the richest and most | 
powerful of any, a spirit of apathy with respect to 
military affairs, and an increasing desire on the 
part of the penny-wise-and-pound foolish school, to | 
reduce the strength of the British army, from | 
grounds of economy, and in forgetfulness of the 
fact that the way to ensure peace is to be always 
prepared for war. We have found out ere now | 
| 
j 


the joint evils of raw troops, and, as in the case of 
the Crimean campaign, of going to war with a | 


Scattering flowers o’er her tomb, 

We are weeping midst the gloom, 
Marguerite. 

When we had not power to save thee, 

Then within the ground we laid thee, 
Marguerite. 

We are mourning sadly here, 

Sorrowing, sorrowing o’er thy bier, 
Marguerite ? 

In thy grave so quiet sleeping, 

Canst thou hear our bitter weeping, 
Marguerite ? 

She is dead and gone for ever, 

Weeping, weeping, we must sever, 
Marguerite. 

Softly, softly, bells are pealing, 

Sadly o’er our senses stealing ; 

We are weeping, broken hearted, 

lor our loved one has departed— 
Marguerite. 
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small establishment. It will here be easily objected 
that a larger standing army would lay a heavg 
burden on the shoulders of Euglishmen, in the way 
of tax. Granted; but better pay a tax for peace than 
a tar for war—and the question will verily admit of 
such a turn as this, In proportion as England 
maintains an efficient army, will the chances of war 
in her possessions abroad and invasions nearer 
home be lessened ; in proportion as foreign difficul- 
ties are increased, will the possibilities be strength- 
ened, and the probabilities be heightened of 
danger near and at home, “ England's extremity 
is Europe’s opportunity,” is an old axiom of conti- 


_nental state-craft; the inference to be drawn 


thence is too obvious to need more elucidation on 
our part. And now to come at ounce at the ques- 
tion to which all this prefatory “ bush fighting * 
teuds, viz., the condition of our army, and the 
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divers schemes mooted by military men, with a 
view towards its increase, as well as to the much | 
to be wished reorganisation thereof. In the time | 
of peace, it is all very well to growl at the idea | 
of supporting so many idle soldiers, who are paid 
ls. 1d. per diem for doing little or nothing; in time 
of war our eyes are widely opened, and we see at 
once to our sorrow the nature of our mistake. | 
Trained, thorouglily available troops are not to be 
obtained “to order in four and-twenty hours,” like 
the garments of the slop-sellers. It takes some- 
thing more than a red coat and pipeclay to make 
a soldier, in the best sense of the word. What 
we want for forcign warfare is acclimatised troops, 
who not only know their duties, but are able well 
to perform them in trying climates. To obtain 
them, some better plan must be adopted than the 
present, whereby (so long as a recruiting sergeant, 
great in mendacious eloquence, and decked with 
particoloured ribbons, can obtain his fair modicum of 
raw boys, who are willing to serve the Queen and 
become generals in expectancy), great things are 
thought to be accomplished. ‘These same raw 
boys must, however, be well drilled and taught 
their military duties, and this is a work of longer 
time than is commonly supposed. A war breaks 
out, as in India at present ; the boys are hurried 
off from their various depots, and transported to a 
a climate they know nothing of, and it is not too 
much to say that many sink under the influences of 
change of climate, as was found in the Crimean 
campaign especially. We shall here be asked, 
what we propose to substitute for the present 
system. Festina lente—the best kind of haste, 
after all, gentle reader,—and you shall know. 
Before us, while we now write, lies a pamphlet, 
professing, in some measure, to solve the problem. 
We propose, then, firstly, to lay before you, as 
clearly as we are able, the views of the writer of 
that pampblet* on the subject, and then to make 
such few comments of our own as may arise out of 
the argument as we proceed. 

The merits of that same pamplilet, as a mere 
literary composition, we have no wish at this junc- 
ture to discuss, but there certainly seems to be 
much common sense in the author’s views, if occa- 
sionally little regard for the beauties of gram- 
matical construction, visible throughout their de- 
lineation. Captain Lawes, to use his own words, 
proposes “to shew the means by which England 
always might be in possession of tzell-trained and 
acclimatised forces in all her foreign possessions, 
with a efficient reserve army.” Of course this 
plan would be an innovation on the present state 
of things, and would meet with great opposition 
on the part of elderly officers of the **As you 


were ”’ school; with that, the question as to the 


merits of this plan has nothing at all to do. ‘Ihere | 


are worse things thau innovations, just the same as 
there are better things than a blind adherence to 





“A Scheme for the Reorganisation of the Army and 





Militia,” By Captain Lawes. 1857. 


reasoned wrongs, merely because they existed in 
the time of one’s grandfather. We cannot do 
better here than by quoting our pamphleteer’s 
Cpening proposition :— 

First, I propose that there should be local Europaan 
armies in all parts of the world where England may have 
possessions. For instance—the armies of China, the East 
and West Indies; the armies of Australia, of the Cape of 
Good Hope, of the Mauritius, and the Mediterranean ; the 
army of Reserve always to be in the United Kingdom, 
except as hereinafter provided. 


Te then goes on to explain that, in cases of ex- 
traordinary emergency, these local armies should 
become moveable, and not otherwise. An illustra- 
tion given is this:—*‘ Iu case of a war occurring 
on the continent of Europe, requiring the presence 
of British troops, the forces might be furnished by 
the army of the Mediterranean and the Guards ; 
the army of the Mediterranean, in this case, to be 
speedily and largely recruited from the reserve 
army. The reserve army is never, under this 
plan, to be called upon “ to fight abroad, except as 
the dernier resort.” 

It is then proposed that the terms of enlistment 
for the regular army should be reduced, and the 
length of service adjusted with regard to the 
country where the army is stationed, for which 
army the soldier shall enlist to serve his whole time. 
A table is appended to these remarks, aud there 
are some other suggestions with regard to the es- 
tablishment of sanitary depots, where men might 
get gradually acclimatised. That table of periods 
of enlistment is as follows, and being only put 
forward as an explanatory suggestion, need only be 
taken for what it is worth :— 


PERIODS FOR ENLISTMENT, &c. 
_ Period to claim dis- | Period to claim 
charge with discharge with- 
pension. out pension. 
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| 10 years 8 years 
Van Dieman’s Land) | 
Australia, care f Ss «s 2 ~~ 
Mauritius ...... 
China, West Indies... | 2... . » 
SRNIEN csdanoadeuseces 14 ,, -— « 
Mediterranean ...... 16 SC, 13 





And then, with regard to the reserve army, or 
army of the United Kingdom, the suggestion is 
“that the militia should be constituted into an 
army of reserve, its regiments to correspond in 
numbers to the numbers of the regiments abroad. 
For instance, John Jones would enlist into No. 12 
Regiment, Reserve Army,the corresponding number 
of that regiment being of the army of the West 
Indies.” Jolin Jones would, therefore have en- 
listed to serve his whole time in the West Indies, 
and only to remain with the reserve regiment at 
home till recruits were wanted for the West Indian 
army. 

In this way the army of reserve at home would 
be one vast depdt for recruits for foreign service 
with the local European armies abroad; “ the 
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young militiamen, transformed into soldiers of the 
reserve army, gradually become absorbed into the 
armies abroad ;”” and if, as Captain Lawes suggests 
further, veteran soldiers, on their return from 
foreign service, should have the opportunity given 
them, if fit in 4 medical view, of joining the army 
of reserve for a limited period, receiving their 
pensions, made up to full pay, of their respective 
ranks, and the understanding that, they should 
never be called upon to serve abroad again, except 
in the case of “ extraordinary emergency.”’ Thus, 
by degrees, the ranks of the reserve army bere at 
home would become principally composed of 
veteran soldiers, who would, in their own person, 
inspire the recruits with an esprit de corps, by 
showing the latter the advantages of well serving 
their country, and in other ways influencing for 
good their younger brethren in arms. 

Many objections, and possibly a few of them 
just, may be urged against this scheme. Yet it 
should by no means be classed with the many 
abortive propositions daily put forth by military 
grievance-mongers, smitten with the cacoethes 
scribendi. Neither should any one rashly apply 
the language of the poet, 


You talk Utopias, 


to our pamphleteer, in whose reasonings there is 
some solidity. 

As regards the periods of service for officers, 
ere their becoming entitled to half pay, the same 
suggestions willapply. They, too, would have the 
opportunity of re-entering the army of reserve, 
retaining their respective ranks, and also receiving 
their half pay, made up to full pay, of their respec- 
tive ranks, while serving with the reserve, as in 
the case of the non-commissioned officers and 
privates. There isa further proposition, touching 
officers—-viz. :— 


That tlie lieutenant-colonels, majors, and captains of 
militia should stand as they now are, taking promotion 
only in their own peculiar regiments of the army of reserve, 
while the lieutenants and ensigns should be drafted, as oc- 
casion might require, to the regiments abroad. Ly this 
means—as the present lieutenant-colonels, majors, and 
captains were promoted, or retired, and other officers joined 
the reserve from the armies abroad—by degrees the reserve 
would become officered by men who had seen service. 


The scheme to a certain extent is necessarily 
crude, would involve great expense, and, in some 
quarters, would undoubtedly give great dissatis- 
faction. But it deserves a hearing. 

_ Captain Lawes is also an advocate for the abo- 
lition—in great part at least, if we rightly under- 
stand him—of the odious purchase system. And 
Wwe venture to say that, setting aside certain 
difficulties which clog this present clearance of the 
army question, were Captain Lawes’ scheme fairly 
tried and improved on, as military wisdom might 
suggest, there would be a chance of our army 
being—what it really ought to be (since “ wars 
and rumours of war” on all sides seem in no whit 
likely to diminish)—a guarantee for the dignity of 
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the country being upheld, and a security against 
its peace being disturbed with impunity. 

In the cursory notice of the pamphlet before us 
we have necessarily omitted certain minor sugges- 
tions. The principal objection against all the 
arguments herein used, will be their cost. The 
breeches pocket of John Bull is proverbially as 
tender of touching as it is capacious. The plan 
proposed has undoubtedly, at first sight, a great 
tendency to ease the national pocket of much of 
its pecuniary weight. 

It will probably be granted—almost as soon as 
demanded, for the sake of argument—that our 
army system hitherto has lacked numerical strength. 
All our continental neighbours, in spite of our 
notorious bravery, which most of them have per- 
sonally proved at some time or another,—tell us 
so. Our own experience of the past and present 
ought likewise so totell us. With larger colonial 
territories than Franee, our army is far less, even 
taking into consideration the disparity of popula- 
tions. The fact is patent. With greater wealth, 
we have an army far smaller than France. The 
colonial possessfons of France are fewer and of 
less importance than those of England. Why, 
then, have we, with the example taught us by our 
neighbours on the other side of the Channel,—an 
army inadequate in numerical strength, as well as 
in that important item of fitness for foreign service 
to our exigencies? The question must have 
occurred at some time to all or most of us. 

We are no advocates for war; we agree with 
Captain Lawes that the less we interfere with our 
neighbour’s affairs the better; but we cannot be 
so blind—with all the bitter lessons the past has 
taught us fresh in our memory—as to forget, in 
our love of peace, that war, from any side, is for 
Britain, at any time, a possiblity ; and now some- 
thing more than a probability. The voice of 
wailing is heard abroad in our land; mothers 
mourn for their slaughtered sons, wives for their 
husbands, children for their fathers. The rebel-- 
lion of many of our Queen's East Indian subjects 
has filled many homes with mourning and hearts 
with fear. We had the evidence of the Crimean 
campaign to show us the evils of going to war 
with a peace establishment; we have now the 
Indian mutiny to foree upon us the conviction 
that, as a security for the future peace of India, 
we must have a far larger local European army 
there than heretofore, to replace the 80,000 men 
who have turned traitors against the Government 
in Bengal; and in times like these a great nation 
ihould be prepared for any struggle. 

‘We do not expect that the suggestions of 
Captain Lawes, and the writer of the preceding 
article, will be adopted, because they would destroy 
the present organization of the army. The men 
would only be acclimated in one place end unac- 
customed to another; while we need soldiers, who, 
with the necessary changes of costume, can make 
themselves at home anywhere. Then the best re- 
giments in the service are, perhaps, more efficient, 
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because they are local regiments. They are 
generally recruited from one large or a few small 
counties; and the militia of these counties should 


be their second battalions in practice, if uot in | 


theory. The Stirlingshire Militia wanted to serve 
in India. The commanders in India wanted good 
men, and they could have met with none superior 
to these Royal Borderers; but an Act of Parlia- 
ment, in red tape, stood in the way, and half the 
European ladies in India, or elsewhere out of this 
country, might be murdered, rather than an Act of 


Parliament should be overstepped to save them. | 


The Stirlingshire might have been made the 
second battalion of the 42nd Regimeut at once ; 
for the recruits of that corps are generally enlisted 
from these midland districts of Scutland. 

Experience has proved the propriety of preserv- 
ing these local connexions and traditions, in addi- 
tion to many excellent reasous for their extension. 
The Eail of Derby suggested the formation of a 
Canadian army ; but they were to be enlisted in 
Canada, and to consider it their home, as the 
regular regiments consider this country their home. 
That course was long ago adopted most succesfully 
in the West Indies. 

An efficient army need not be an expensive force. 
The necessities of our position require an army of 
men, and when a pressure comes, we unfortunately 
bave one of boys, who cost a mint cf money to 
take to their graves, for they die rapidly under 
work to which in a few years they would have be- 
come inured, 

The following letter is inserted because it gives 
a soldier’s view of the case, for the writer was and 
is exactly what he professes to be, and to have 


been :— 


ARMY REFORM.—A SOLDIER'S PAY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF TAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—Having served some years in the ranks asa 
private soldier, I naturally feel interested in all that 
relates tothe army. All articles or speeches ‘* touch- 
ing the army” that catch my eye are glanced through ; 
and as both articles and speeches have been somewhat 
numerous since the break down of our military system 
in the Crimea; I have necessarily read much on nearly 
all sides of the question. I say nearly all sides, because 
there is one which I have not yet seen placed before 


the public,—and that is the side which presents itself 


to the view of the private soldier. Both writers and 
speakers often appear to me to be at sea in their re- 
marks, and I cannot help thinking that, had they served 
in the ranks, their views would have been considerably 


and can have no self-interest to serve in advocating any 
particular crotchet. Angry or disappointed feelings 
often distort one’s views as much as self-interest; but 
I have nothing of the sort to gratify. In 1842 I enlisted 
in her Majesty’s 24th Foot. Having learnt my drill, 
and served some time in the ranks,I became servant to 
the captain of my company, remaining with him until 
he retired from the service, when I returned to my 
duty in the ranks. Soon after 1 was made a non-*?om- 
missioned officer, but discovering that I did not possess 
firmness or sternness suflicient to enforce military dis- 


| cipline, and not caring to incur the censure of my 


superior officers, or to return to the ranks again as a 
private, I purchased my discharge. With much plea- 
sure I look back to the days spent in the army, and, 


| judging from my own experience, I should say that 
 ) P e .- 


_ very few of the working classes are as well off, or as 
| comfortably provided for, as the private soldier who 








modified, and they would have formed very different | 


opinions. The disputants are generally either civilians 
or officers. The former really know nothing practi- 
cally on the subject; their views are all theoretical— 
and theoretically they are good—but it is the misfor- 
tune of many a good theory that it cannot be reduced 
to practice. The officer views the subject through the 
medium of his own self-interest, and upholds the pre- 
sent system, or bitterly rails against it, according as he 
has been successful or unfortunate in his career. Now, 


sir, the opinions I have arrived at on army reform may | 


not be worth a jot more than the opinions of other people; 
but they have this to recommend them. 


soldier, and am now a civilian; therefore I am practi- 
cally acquainted with the subject on which | write, | 


I have been a | 


chooses to take care of himself. 

The smallness of a soldier's pay forms a great griev- 
ance with some army reformers; but a few days’ expe- 
rience in the barrack-room would most certainly modify 
their views a trifle. Let us just suppose that a soldier 
drew three or four shillings a-day tor his pay. Can 
any army reformer tell me what: the soldier would do 
with the money? Nineteen shillings and elevenpence 
three-farthings out of every pound would be spent in 
drink to a dead certainty. What else can the soldier 
do with it? Save it’ Let his comrades discover that 
he has a sovereign in his knapsack, and depend upon 
it the money will not remain there many hours. Send 
it to his friends? A good thing, if you could only get 
him to do so, and the friends were werthy of it; butin 
ninety-nine cases ont of a hundred either he has no 
friends he cares to send it to, or he would much rather 
spend it on his own pleasures. Buy clothes? He is 
restricted to his regimentals. Books? There is the 
garrison library; and, besides, what cout be do with 
them when the route came? He can carry nothing 
with him but his kit and accoutrements, and that 1s 
alinost too much. In short, the soldier is reduced to 
the alternative of getting rid of his money or allowing 
his friends or comrades to do it for him; and if he 
prefer the former, his only choice is between jhe cook- 
shop and the ale-house. Drink carries the day. He 
goes to have ‘a half pint;’’ hears a song; has another 
half pint; hears another song; and so the evening 
passes. Perhaps he gets into barracks all right; per- 
haps he awakes in the morning to discover himself in 
the guard-room for drunkenness, or to find that he has 
been absent withont leave, having passed the night with 
most disreputable company. In the former case, for 
the fourth offence he gets tried by a court-martial, and 
is generally sentenced to a month's solitary confine- 
ment, with one penny a day stopped from his pay for 
the period of two years. For absence without leave, his 
punishment is confinement to barracks, with extra drill, 
during which time he saves money, and-—--goes through 
the same round the first night he gets released from 
confinement. Unless, therefore, the extra money be 
stopped before it reaches the soldier’s hands, and is 
invested for his benefit, a higher rate of pay for the 
private soldier would injure rather than improve the 
army. All commanding oflicers are aware that the 
more pay the men draw the more drunkenness there is 
in the regiment, the more crime of all sorts, and the 
less discipline and efficiency. Indeed, from the very 
nature of the case it cannot possibly be otherwise. 

“ But, stay—you have forgotten the military savings 
banks,”’ exclaims some one. 

No. The military savings bank was an excellent 
idea, spoilt in the carrying out. I well remember being 
on parade the morning the general order establishing 
these banks was read. I also remember the remarks 
made by my comrades when we got back to the barrack- 
room. “It is only for the purpose of seeing what 
money we can saye, and to cut down our pay,’’ caid 
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This idea was very prevalent, although it was 


one. 
rightly argued in opposition that the officers already 


knew what money the men drew, and how much they 
spent in drink, and could not therefore require the 
machinery of a savings bank to discover the exact point 


to which their pay would bearreducing. But the great 
defect of military savings banks--the defect that tho- 
roughly destroys their usefulness, and prevents even 
prudent and sensible soldiers investing any money in 


them, is the regulation which places it in the power of 


a court-martial to deprive the soldier, at any moment, 
of every farthing he may possess in those banks. The 
moment he places his money in a military savings bank 
he ceases to have control over it. It is no longer his 
own. It is held in trust for him during good behaviour. 
He may perchance get it when he is discharged, but it 
is quite as possible that, long before this, he might 
have committed some breach of military discipline, and 
paid for his folly with the money foolishly deposited in 
a military savings bank. . This absurd regulation effec- 
tually destroys their utility. I could never bring my- 
self to put a farthing in one. I could never conscien- 
tiously advise another to do so. Indeed I never knew 
but two individuals to deposit anything, and they had 
the credit of doing so to curry favour with the officers, 
and “get the stripes.’’ It appears to me that this 
defect only requires to be stated to be remedied. Surely 
the military authorities can have no idea of the effect 
it produces in the soldier's mind. I was present, some 
six months ago, at a parting interview between a father 
and his son. The latter was in the artillery, and under 
orders for China. When last heard from he was at 
Hong Kong. “Keep yourself out of the defaulter’s 
books, my boy,’’ said the father. ‘“ Don’t give way to 
drink. You have money enough for all necessary pur 
poses, and can save a trifle if you like; but don’t give 
it away to government. Don’t be foolish enough to 
put it in one of their confounded savings banks, Give 
it away —throw it eway—spend it foolishly—do any- 
thing with it rather than let a rascally court-martial 
rob you of it. As sure as ever you put any money in 
one of their savings banks, so sure will they try you 
for nothing, just to cheat you of your cash!” 

Of course, the man held rather extreme views; but 
nearly all soldiers are uneducated, and extreme views 
are very prevalent among them. When I left the 
army, nineteen out of twenty believed putting money 
into a savings bank equivalent to a court-martial. 
“The colonel would be sure to try them, if they had 
any money to take away.’’ Juster views may prevail 
now, but, under any circumstances, the regulation 
complained of is abused, and should be cancelled. 

“ But, if soldiers were better paid, yon would get a 
superior class of men,” suggests another reformer. I 
ain not so sure of that. Under any circumstances, the 
recruiting-sergeants would draw their supplies chiefly 
from the same sources they do now,—and, considering 
all things, I do not think the raw material of our army 
can be much improved. They do their work; do it 
well; and | really do not know where the “ superior 
class of men”’ is to be found that would beat them. A 
few pence (or even shillings) a-day conld have but very 
little influence in inducing highly educated or moral 
men to enter the army as private soldiers. We have 
had practical experience of it. Some few months before 
the close of the Russian war a corps of artisans was 
embodied under the name of the Land Transport Corps. 
rheir pay was two guineas per week, with rations, 
clothes, and other requisites found them. Here, then, 
Was an opportunity for the “superior class of men’’ to 
come forward. What was the result? Perhaps a 
dozen or two of good men might have been picked out 
of the whole corps, but, as a body, they were as drunken 
and worthless a set of scamps as it was possible to col. 
lect together. My brother enlisted in the corps, and 
served with them inthe Crimea. He not only describes 


them in far more energetic language than I have used, 
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but gives instances—relates scenes which he has wit- 
nessed—to prove the truth of his description. They 
would not half work, or even let well-disposed men 
work. Among other anecdotes, my brother relates that 
one morning he had the wheel of a cart given him to 
mend. It was a job he could have done comfortably 
in four hours; but he knew well the consequences if he 
did not make it last much longer. So he turned the 
wheel about, first on one side and then on the other; 
then he would do a little work, and spend five minutes 
examining it, then turn the wheel about again—abso- 
lutely working hard to make the job last out; and after 
all his trouble he nearly got lynched by his comrades 
for not taking more than double the time he required 
over the job. Yet these men, who are really robbing 
the country of at least a guinea a week each, were 
constantly grumbling; nothing was right with them— 
they were the most ill-used men in the universe! At 
length came peace, and they were overjoyed. They 
would be free from government, and would take good 
care how government got hold of them again. So they 
came home, received what money was due to them, 
signed the books acknowledging that they had no fur- 
ther claims, clutched the paper discharge given to 
them, flung up their caps, and went and got drunk. 
These are the very men who have been holding public 
meetings, and appealing to public sympathy, because, 
forsooth, government gave them paper discharges 
instead of parchment ones, and very properly refuses 
to entertain a claim for three months’ pay which, long 
after their discharge, certain knowing ones of the corps 
recollected was promised to them by somebody at the 
time of their enlistment, provided they were discharged 
before the expiry of two years from that date. I know 
pretty well all that occurred when my brother enlisted ; 
I also know that I never heard a word about this com- 
pensation money until he was discharged ; so that I can 
very readily come to a conclusion about the genuine- 
ness of the promise. However, M1. Roebuck took the 
‘grievance’ in hand, got a select committee of the 
House of Commons to report on the matter, and a 
general board of officers has been lately sitting at the 
Horse Guards to adjudicate on all claims sent in to 
them. The result is—the men may have parchment 
discharges, by returning their paper ones; and so, I 
believe, the matter ends. Judging from this experi- 
ment, therefore, I have reason for believing that a 
higher rate of pay would not secure a superior class of 
men for the ranks. 

‘But, at any rate, a higher scale of pay would 
greatly facilitate the labours of the recruiting-sergeant.”’ 

In ordinary times, more men are found ready and 
willing to serve the Queen than the Queen requires. 
A soldier’s pay is good compared with the wages usually 
received by the class from which recruits are chiefly 
drawn. In point of fact, but very few of those who 
enlist know anything about the terms at which they 
“take theshilling.”’ They see that a soldier is warmly 
and decently clothed; they know that, as a rule, he 
has not much work to do; and they notice—for it is a 
noticeable fact—that he always seems to have plenty 
of money to spend. Whether all this be accomplished 
with one shilling a day or five they know not, but they 
see that it is accomplished, and they are content. If 
men are wanted in greater numbers than they present 
themselves, a large bounty will procure them far more 
readily than any increase of pay. A good round sum, 
to be received at once, down on the nail—not next 
month, or next year, but immediately—has a wonder- 
ful effect. It would accomplish all that is necessary in 
the way of getting recruits; and it is just barely pos- 
sible that the money might not be spent so foolishly as 
it would be if received in sixpences or shillings as daily 
pay. 

It appears to be the earnest wish of many members 
of the Legislature to do all that possibly can be done 
for the benefit of the private sollieg. litherto I am 
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afraid they have somewhat marred their good intentions 
by allowing their zeal to outrun their knowledge. I 
could name one or two instances where they have done 
positive harm when they certainly meant well. 
Daring the Russian war, for example, it was pro- 
posed that the men actually employed against the 
enemy should receive sixpence per day in addition to 
their usual pay. he authorities at the War Office 
proposed that this money should be invested for the 
benefit of the soldier, but certain members of the House 
of Commons, who believed themselves the true friends 
of the soldier, insisted so strongly that the money 
should be paid into his own hands, for him to do as he 
pleased with it, that they carried their point: The 
money was paid to the soldier, and the Greeks who 
opened liquor stores in the Crimea reaped the full 
benefit of it Married men, who had wives and families 
in England, certainly availed themselves of the privi- 
leges of the post-office, and sent money home; but 
the vast majority of our soldiers prefer spending to 
saving, and it would rather puzzle the sharpest among 
those who so resolutely insisted that the additional 
sixpence should be paid into the hands of the men to 
name what good the money ever did them or any be- 
longing tothem. Had the War Office idea been car- 
ried out, each man would have had some few pounds 
in the bank, and probably his name would have 
appeared less often in the defaulters’ book—a benefit 
both ways, which it would puzzle no one to prove. 
There are one or two reforns which I would urge 
on these soldier's friends to accomplish. In the first 
place, let them endeavour to place the military savings 
banks on a proper footing. Secondly, let them bear in 
mind that a private soldier, while he remains in the 
army, cannot legitimately, with benefit to himself or 
the service, spend more than he at present receives as 
daily pay. If, therefore, occasions arise when he de- 
serves and should receive increased wages, let the extra 
money be invested for his benefit, or let it take the 
shape of an increased pension on discharge. Thirdly, 
and above all others, let them endeavour to get the 
scale of pensions for wounded soldiers revised. <A 
shilling a day may be sufficient for a soldier who has 
no house rent to pay, or firing or candles to buy; but 
a shilling a day is not suflicient for the married man, 
who has all these and much more to provide for; and 
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Excert the Parliamentary business of December, 
which we have noticed in another page, the month 
yassed without any very remarkable occurrences of 
a political kind. Even the Parliamentary session 
was remarkable for doing—not nothing, but next 
thereto. 

Several elections have occurred. Mr. Milner 
Gibson has been returned to Parliament by the 
borough of Ashton, after a contest in which he 
had the superiority from the beginning to the close. 
The Whigs have been allowed one-third of the repre- 
sentation of Buckinghamshire for some tine; and 
their representative, Mr. Cavendish, having been 
promised a coronet, resigned his seat in favour of 
his son, who offered to supply the vacancy, but 
was opposed by Captain Hamilton, who considered 
that Buckinghamshire should become entirely 


only get sixpence a day for two years, although it must 
be evident to every one that, if the wound is of sufficient 
importanee to cause their discharge, it will also pre- 
vent their earning a maintenance by their labour; and 
sixpence a day for two years is a cruel mockery under 
these circumstances. Surely the nation can afford to 
be somewhat more liberal to those who have been 
inaimed or mutilated in her serviee 

I had intended to have said a few words respecting 
married soldiers, but perhaps that would involve a 
discussion as to whether soldiers ought to be allowed 
to marry at all or not. There are, certainly, two sides 
to the question, and much might be said on both. 

One of the chief reforms I wished to urge is already 
in course of accomplishment—I allude to married men 
having quarters to themselves. Usage reconciles us to 
many strange things. Even women get accustomed to 
sleeping in a room with ten or twenty men—nay, she 
even gets accustomed to seeing these men dress and 
undress several times during the day; but it is not 
seemly, or right, or proper that even a soldier's wife or 
daughter should be exposed to such influences, and 
thr sooner married men have quarters to themselves 
the better it will be for the modesty of their children 
and the morality of the army. 

Should you think these remarks worthy of insertion 
I may, perhaps, at some future time, trouble you with 
my opinions on promotion from the ranks. Meanwhile 
permit me to subscribe myself, your very obedient ser- 
vant, T.J. 


We believe with reasons that in a few past 
years a great improvement has occurred both in 
the character and thie efficiency of the army; but, 
if the country want to have regiments of mea, 
instead of men and Boys, the proportion of married 
men will be increased; and adequate provision 
should be made for the disabled, and for the fami- 
lies of those who die or may be killed in the ser- 
vice. 

The suggestions of our correspondent might be 
carried out at little or no expense, and those re- 
specting the military savings banks are perfectly 
reasonable.— Ep. | 
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Conservative in his own person, and spoiled many 
a quiet dinner by holding a poll on the day after 
Christmas, when he was defeated by a majority of 
1617 votes to 1454. The Conservative leaders 
probably disliked the introduction of contests into 
a county where they were allowed to sta: d two to 
one without question. Another contest was pro- 
posed in the Elgin burghs, where Sir James Hogg, 
of East Indian acquaintanceship, promised to libe- 
rate the electors from the “ overwhelmivg’ influ- 
ence of the Duffs; but that-we presume to be 
simply ‘ overwhelming.”—The public meetings of 
the period have been almost exclusively on India 
and Indian affairs. ‘They have been mult itudinous. 
At several of them a resolution has been attached 
to the ordinary routine, setting forth that India 
cannot be governed wel! without a larg: or liberal 
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increase of our domestic electorate, amounting to 
a manhood suffrage; and that seems to comprise 
nearly all that has been done relating to the new 
reform bill. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde appeared at one of 
these meetings in the London Tavern, in the 
character of an Indian reformer. The meeting 
was under the chairmanship of Mr. Charles Gilpin, 
M.P. for Northampton. The contrast between 
the chairman and his noble friend was too interest- 
ing not to form the subject of remark, and people 
marvelled how they could find common grounds, 
even on India. The secret has been disclosed in 
the rumour that the Premier is to strengthen his 
Cabinet by the adhesion of the noble Marquis, who 
will take the place of the Earl of Harrowby as 
Lord Privy Seal. The arrangement is produced 
by the low state of health into which the Earl of 
Harrowby had fallen! As India is to be the 
grand ground of debate during tle next session of 
Parliament, and as the historian of England, now 
in the Peers, never makes more in one session than 
one speech on one subject, while the Earl of 
Ellenborough threatens to be troublesome, and thie 
Lord Privy Seal to be professes to be well read 
up in Indian history, aud to receive private 
letters from his brother-in-law the Governor- 
General, it is thought that he may be useful by 
some; by others that he cannot strengthen any 
cabinet. 

Great preparations have been made to celebrate 
in a style of Courtly graudeur the marriage of the 
Princess Royal to the Prince of Prussia’s son; who 
in the natural course of events will be King of 
Prussia, on the demise of his uncle the present 
King and his father the Prince and heir of the 
throne. ‘These proceedings have probably been 
more talked over in these days of adversity to the 
silk-trade, than they otherwise would have been 
from a good-natured disposition to drag forward 
the London season by a month, for the benetit of 
the traders in the Metropolitan West-end. ‘The 
festivities may have some good effect of that kind. 
The persons on whom the expenditure extra will 
fall chiefly live by agricultural produce, and are in 
circumstances to pay well. The agricultural in- 
terest must be in a very prosperous condition at 
present. They have had several years of good crops 
with high prices in succession, and the arrears of 
rents must be remarkably small. Anything that 
drags them forward to the relief of the Macclesfield 
aud Spitalfields silk weavers is good so far; other- 
wise this marriage looks like a bad example, and 
might have been deferred for some half-dozen 
years with great propriety. Berlin is a little more 
antiquated than London, and makes great prepar- 
ations for the reception of the “ young couple,”"— 
the only objection that could be entered to the 
business being that one of them is too “ young.’ — 
They are to enter Berlin with the spring ; and allow 
the apprentices and trades thereof an opportunity 
of display for which the former will be thaukful. 

The yellow fever of the tropics—a rare plague 
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on European soil—has caused many deaths and 
much dread and fear at Lisbon during the month, 
but its virulence, at the date of the last letters, 
appeared to be exhausted. 

A calamity of a terrible character has been 
experienced in the southern distriets of the 
Neapolitan kingdom. An earthquake, which seems 
in its fatalities more lamentable than any expe- 
rienced in Europe during the present century, has 
thrown down many public buildings, a large 
tower, destroyed twelve villages, and involved a 
great destruction of life. The fatal shock oceurred 
on the night of the 17th of December; although 
slighter shocks were experienced subsequently. 
We read that 300 persons have perished in one 
town, 500 persons in another, and that a brigade 
of gendarmerie have been entirely swallowed up ; 
and can believe the general statement that the 
victims are counted by thousands. We do not 
believe indeed that they ever will be counted. 
The Neapolitan Government are too fond of con- 
cealment even to publish the full details of a great 
calamity. One estimate of the number of deaths 
makes it 15,000 to 20,000. 

The Government of the United States Lave 
have again incurred disgrace by their treatment of 
the quiet republics of Central America. Some 
years ago General Walker as the chief pirate of 
the present day is named, being defeated, and his 
band of free-booters exterminated in Mexico, 
invaded Nicaragua with loose citizens of the States 
from California. A desperate struggle ended ul- 
timately with his surrender and transmission to 
the United States, after, as it was said, six thou- 
sand of its yonng men had perished in the endea- 
vour to wrest Nicaragua from its people. Walker 
being in the States should have been restrained 
from furtber mischief; but during all the year he 
has been engaged in planning another descent 
on Central America, The Executive Government 
of the republic pretend to incompetence in the 
case. ‘Their jealousy of personal freedom becomes 
outrageous when a fillibusterer is concerned. 
Walker was arrested, indeed, at New Orleans, and 
held to a contemptible bail, which could not be 
any obstruction of his movements. His bail was 
forfeited, and he left the Mississippi with several 
hundreds of armed men, who have been landed at 
Greytown, under the guns of a ship of war 
belonging to the States. The Commander pro- 
fesses that he was not acquainted with the naiure 
of the cargo brought by the Northern steamer. 
The pirates had been shipped as coffee-planters. The 
Captain of the steamer who accepted this freight, 
swears, like a gentleman, to his own guileless- 
ness of any knowledge respecting the object 
of the passengers, who resembled nice young men, 
rather soft, and that is, perhaps, quite true. 
Matters of that sort are thoroughly formal. Ne, 
body believes the captain. It is sufficient if the 
executive of the Union have an opportunity of 
believing him if its members please, 


(icneral Walker having landed at the head «f 
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an armed force, has made himself at home; con- 

sidering his authority the lawful rule of the 

domain, encircled by the bayonets in his pay. 

This is more impudent conduct than that pursued 

usually by common housebreakers, but not one 

bit more moral than the doings of these vulgar 
ple. 

The object of the raid is as clear as possible. 
If he be saccessful the United States will have 
another adjunct; if he be beaten the States will 
get some other desperado to try again. In this 
way the smaller republics will be eaten up, and 
that is the policy. Texas was robbery till the 
crime was achieved, then it became a State. The 
sorry stuff published and written, concerning the 
incompetency of the Executive, would be useless 
in Europe. It would be useless anywhere, except 
as the reasoning of the wolf with the lamb; and 
that does not require to be logical in any part of 
the world. We often read beautiful resolutions 
written in the States, by the honest and just men 
of the Union; and we sometimes hear of action to 
be taken on them. 

There these matters end. They are always 
subjects of hearing—never of doing; always ‘to 
be,” and never “ done.” 

The United States have got on the edge of two 
civil wars in one direction. The Mormonites have 
established themselves on the shores of the great 
Salt Lake, embowered in mountains, not casily 
traversed in summer, and not to be traversed on 
any terms in winter. These silly people have 
become numerous, and the States could not tole- 
rate the practice of polygamy on a large scale. It 
is an offence against the law of the land; but the 
Mormons say that there is no law until the people 
make one ; and they recognise this ‘‘ domestic insti- 
tution,” which is doubtless a very domestic affair. 
An army of more than two thousand horse and foot, 
were despatched, late in the season, to talk with the 
Mormons on the subject. Mr. Brigham Young is 
sensitive respecting military morality, and in the 
case not without reason. He is to fight, there- 
fore, rather than have billets served on him, for 
some twenty men of war. His followers adopt his 
views. They have refused the army admission to 
their city, and the force being caught by winter in 
the spurs of the mountains, are expected to bivouac 
for the season in the centre of five hundred 
waggons. A marauding party of Mormons burned 
seventy to eighty waggons, and the expedition is 
likely to suffer many hardships before reaching 
Utah. 

The second little political affair is half-way, in a 
geographical sense, between civilisation and poly- 
gamy, in Kansas, where the anti-slavery people 
decline the dictation of the President and his party 
and slavery upon any terms. ‘The settlement of 
Kansas has already been the subject of so much 
talking that the disputants may afford to talk it 
out and avoid fighting,’ although the business 
contains all the elements of an ugly quarrel. 

The intelligence from India embraces many 





battles so great that each of them now passed over 
in two lines. of a telegraphie report, would, 
some time since, have occupied as many columns. 
Lucknow is, however, the centre of interest, and a 
few days ago it was supposed to be in the keeping 
of Sir Colin Campbell. We now understand the 
position better—as it existed at the 23rd November 
—without liking it so well. 

The Commander-in-Chief reached Alumbagh, 
a fortified place on one side of Lucknow on the 
llth of November, commenced to operate by 
blowing up one fort on the 13th and proceeded, 
day after day, to take one fortification after another, 
until he reached the Residency by a circuitous 
route upon the 18th, and on the 21st the women 
and children, the sick and the wounded were 
removed to the rear. 

The army under the orders of Sir Colin Campbell 
numbered twelve thousand men, but it was an 
army; and not a muster of one branch of the 
service only. He had a strong park of artillery, 
and the aid of the naval brigade. He had also a 
small body of effective cavalry. The loss that 
he sustained was smaller, probably, than that suf- 
fered in the advance under General Havelock. The 
loss inflicted on the enemy was much greater ; for, 
in one of the palaces crushed by the artillery, 
fifteen hundred of their dead are said to have been 
found. 

Sir Colin Campbell telegraphed for more rein- 
forcements after these proceedings, and he is re- 
ported to have one hundred thousand men opposed 
to him, instead of the fifty or seventy thousand 
who were said to form the army of Oude. This 
force must be commanded by some retainer of 
the King of Oude, for Nana Sahib is said 
to be with the Gwalior contingent, number- 
ing seven to ten thousand men, who, happily, 
do nothing, but wait to be cut up. Sir Colin 
Campbell has, in reality we believe, commenced an 
operation very much resembling the siege of 
Delhi, and the position of the assailants and the 
besieged bear a fair resemblane. ‘The Asiatic, 
when left to his native pluck, will always prefer to 
quarrel with a wall between his body and his 
enemy ; the situation is not so completely favour- 
able as many persons believe. We had the same 
assurances of rapid success at the commencement 
of the Delhi siege which are given at home now; 
but we did not receive them from the chiefs or 
soldiers who were collected to perform that work. 
It is not from them that we have these statements 
respecting Lucknow. It is better to keep one’s 
eyes on the cheerful side of matters, provided it 
be not the eyes of any one who may have to pro- 
vide against mistakes. 

In other parts of India the revolt suffers terrible 
retribution. In one struggle in Malwa fifteen 
hundred Sepoys perished, accordiag to the estimate 
of parties there; but it is obvious that Sepoy 
means rebel, and that the army in organisation 
has received many recruits from the Mohamedan 
population, 
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We give them a place in the fire-lit room, 
They come in the night of our spirit‘’s gloom, 
And there, oh! there do the lost abide, 
Shadowy, silent, and sanctified —Anon, 
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Tue New Year soon will wake to birth—and sitting | 


here alone, 

I'll list unto the merry bells, as in the dear days 
gone ; 

The New Year now has broken—and yet I sit and 
sigh ; 

Let others’ thoughts march on with Hope— mine, back 
with Memory ! 


Twelve months have flown—a little while, and yet a | 


weary change 

Did come o’er me, as by they flew, for many a friend 
grew strange ; 

And many a hand which clasped my own, will meet my 
clasp no more ; 

And many an eye is dim in death, which beamed so 
bright before. 


A soldier’s chair is empty here—his portrait from that 


wail 

Looks down on me; but, dear, dead friend, alas! no 
bugle-call 

Can ever waken thee again—thy march of life is 
o'er; 


And brotherly I think of thee, and shuddering—of 
Cawnpore! 


And now I do remind me of a gentle, blue-eyed 
child, 

Whose heart to me seemed, aye, a fount of feeling un- 
defiled, 

A blesséd well of tenderness, of purity, and truth, 


youth. 


Twelve months ago, that child sat here upon its old 
friend’s knee ; 

Twelve month’s ago—no shade of blight Death cast 
for us to see; 

Twelve months ago, its ringing laugh was musical in 
mirth, 

And now—well, well—poor ‘ dust to dust’’—aye, only 
—earth to earth! 








And it is well: I will not mourn, for Mercy gave that 
blow ; 

'Twas well that God, all tenderly, did lay our green 
bough low. 

And it is weak to mourn for that, in bitter, selfish 
grief ; 

‘Twas better thus that bough should die, than wither, 
leaf by leaf! 


And now I do remind me of a kindly, gray-haired 
sire, 

Whose used to sit beside that child before the cheerful 
fire ; 

Whose heart was guileless to the last—the heart Time 
could not chill, 

Nor worldly lessons warp to wrong—that heart in 
death is still. 


Oh! long and oft, on New Year's Eves, I'll miss that 
child’s pure face: 

Another and another friend may fill that old man's 
place ; 

Yet here will Memory sad recall, how here they sat 
and smiled, 

Old age and blue-eyed infancy—the grandsire and the 
child. 


—— 


A little while—a few brief years, or months, or days, or 
hours— 

And I shall see a heavenly spring for earth’s long- 
faded flowers ; 

That soldier brave, that dear old man—that child, on 
Heaven's shore, 


Where I| could rest and dream awhile of my departed | I'll meet again, and, meeting, know that we shall part 


no more, 


Joy-bells, ring out your merry peal, the Old Year's 
dead at last ; 

So let these mournful memories be buried in the past ; 

But let me pay to that old year, the tribute of one 
sigh, 

And then, I'll bid the dear old Past a tremulous 
“* Good-bye!” W. B. B.S. 








LINES TO THE SETTING SUN. 


Oh! golden glories of the glowing West, 
Oh! barning splendoar of the dying san, 
Oh! dome sublime, in matchless colours drest, 
Whose glorious precincts are denied to none. 





Oh! lavish stores of untold wealth, outspread 
On sheeny floors, that inock at kingly state! ’ 
A wealth of golden light, full freely shed, 
Ona all that wait at eve by Heaven's gate. 


With grateful, loving hearts, let all repair 
To that high festival, where all are blest, 

And rich and poor, and young and old, may share 
The unbought treasures of the glowing West. 


A. E. 8, 
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The Rebellion in India, and How to Prevent 
Another. By Joux Bruce Norton. London: 
Richardson, Brothers. 1 vol., pp. 244. 

Tne Author wrote this book necessarily, while 
the mutiny was young. He is, we presume, ac- 
quainted better with the Madras presidency than 
any other of the Indian territories. He describes 
himself as the agent of one of the native princes 
or princesses at law with the Government. There- 
fore his evidence must be received with some care. 
Mr. Norton has been, we believe, a steady opponent 
of annexation; but like many others, without 
naming a substitute, in cases where the subordinate 
government is incapable of checking insubordina- 
tion and riot, or where they are caused by its own 
acts. 

Mr. Norton dated his preface on the 8th July 
Jast, and he thus describes the nature of the 
mutiny :— 

It is impossible to limit the cause of the outbreak to the 
offended religious prejudices of any particular caste. Mus- 
sulman, as well as Hindoos, have turned rebels. Seiklis 
and Goorkhas have proved unloyal; irregulars as well as 


regulars, cavalry as well as infantry, sappers and miners, 
and artillery, all have been swept into the vortex of re- 
bellion. 

No dependence can ever again be placed on the Indian 
army, which has thus been faithless to its salt, So long 
as that army was faithful to us, we were secure; but when 
it has turned against us, “ Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ?” 
The rebellion is wide spread and contagious. It shows 
signs of combinaticn. It draws all religicns to a common 
centre. It has probably one common origin. It is trucu- 
lent and exterminating; pitiless in ats barbarity. It most 
be no ordinary frame of mind, no ordinary sense of wrong, 
which can so have banded men together in so desperate an 
undertaking. 

He was misinformed in saying that the Seikhs 
and Goorkhas had been disloyal. They have 
afforded no ground for the suspicion which springs 
from rash writing. Neither of the men named 
hold, either by the Hindoo heathenism, or the 
idol-hating principles of the Mussulmen; yet it 
follows not that, therefore, the mutiny had no root 
in the religion or in the superstition of the natives. 
Mr. Norton says that sympathy between the differ- 
ent races in our ranks led to the insurrection, and he 
supplies a reason for his opinion. The punish- 
ment of the cavalry at Meerut induced, he thinks, 
the rising there. 


The rebel cavalry at Delhi indeed expressly declared that 
their motive for massacre was revenge for the insult offered 
them by placing fetters on their legs. Regiments, of whose 
loyalty there was no previous question, and who had given 
no sign of disaffection, suddenly turned over to the rebels, 
against whom they were brought. Here again it is not a 
question of grease which leads to rebellion, bat the natural 
antipathy of race, the antipathy of those of their own creed 
and country, when the moment comes for making a choice 
between the ties of allegiance and those of blood; between 
the stranger and brother. Fatal to us is the moment of 
that electric touch of nature which makes them kin. Un- 
questionably the causes of discontent which exist in the 


| 








native army lie far deeper. They must be thoroughly 


probed and searched. 


We do not know whether Mr. Bruce Norton 
believes, with some other people, that the native 
cavalry of Bengal should not have encountered 
any punishment for any wickedness. That was 
the doctrine of certain philanthropists, This native 
army were pampered with exemptions. They were 
exempted from certain punishments, and from 
certain services. They were not to cross the sea ; 
and they were not to do many other things that all 
soldiers should be bound to perform; and Mr. 
Norton, who dislikes the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
says that the determination of that statesman to 
change and expand the terms of enlistment is one 
root of the mutiny. We should ill under- 
stand how any alteration in the terms of future 
enlistment would provoke a mutiny among our 
soldiers; but it may be remembered that our 
Bengal army had become almost a class and heredi- 
tary service, which explains, perhaps, the entire evil. 
We cannot suppose with Mr. Norton, that the 
Hindoo and Mohamedan have much mutual sym- 
pathy. The touch of their nature was apt to 
make them cut throats—a favourite and old exer- 
cise in Oude. Mr. Norton proceeds to say that 
if the old loyalty of the Sepoys be shaken, it must 
be re-established, znd if we have Pretorian bands 
amongst us they must be crushed; yet, he adds, 
these are matters of detail, of which the highest 
military authorities must judge. We beg to differ 
from the author. They are not matters of detail, 
but the grand points of the question; and such 
military authorities as left Delhi in the condition 
of Delhi, in May of the present year, are scarcely 
fit to be left in charge of anything else, however 
miuute. No, indeed, Mr. Norton; it may be 
very nice for you, as the paid agent of certain 
Indian princes, to confound details with principles ; 
but if they and you please, and whether or not, 
Pretorian bands and Sepoys’ loyalty must all be 
put out of doubt hereafter. 

The author brings out that necessity in some 
other parts of this volume, of which one object 
appears to be the publication of certain wrongs 
said to have been sustained by wealthy natives. 
That point will require careful inquiry very soon, 
for the East India Company have sometimes ex- 


_ hibited one symptont of corporate existence in the 


want of a conscience; but other people, private 
or semi-publie persons in Hindostan, as elsewhere, 
sometimes suffer from the same deficiency. 
Among the sufferers by the greed of the Company 
we can scarcely class the King of Delhi; and yet 
his family entered stupidly into this mutiny, and 
have lost lands and life. Mr. Norton furnishes 
himself evidence to the bad condition of the army 


of Bengal. 
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Let a searching, honest investigation be instituted, and 
the true condition of the Bengal army will be discovered. 
Then it will appear that it has for years been the dominant 
body in the country ; that the most extraordinary concessions 
have been made to its tyranny by the authorities; that the 
head caste man in the regiment, and not the commanding 
officer, has really been in command. That this very repre- 
sentation and others of a similar character have been ia vain 
forwarded officially to the superior authorities; that they 
have known and ignored the mutinous state of the troops 
whom they feared and galled. 


“ A large portion of the volume consists of 
extracts from the opinions of past Anglo Indians 
against annexation and extension. Stili, Mr. 
Norton being witness (p. 57) our policy in India is 
Democratic, is good, lifts up the poor man and 
gives him a chance :— 

“The old landed aristucracy as a body are angry at us 
for having broken down the privileges which they misused. 
But there anything like hatred or jealousy stops. The great 
bulk of the people—the ryots aud cultivators of the soil are 
better off under our government than any of its predecessors, 
our policy is also in their favour.” 


This opinion settles the right to govern clearly 
and distinctly. The right rests in doing better 
than our predecessors, and that opinion has been 
confirmed by the conduct of the cultivators of the 
soil and the industrial population, They have not 
rebelled. On the contrary, they supplied the 
army before Delhi with stores, which they might 
have concealed, delayed, or destroyed, and rendered 
the siege impossible. 

The preceding extract takes away the influence 
of the followiug passage :— 

India is at this moment in a transition state; it is so by 
our own acts and measures, and yet we ignore the fact, and 
trust the natives as though everything was stationary. It 
was, no doubt, a perception of this truth which indaced 
Lord Ellenborough boldly to proclaim that the spread of 
education is incompatible with the security of our empire in 
India. And so, no doubt, it is, if we will cling to our old 
practice of despotic power; not so, however, if we are pre- 
pared to modify our principles of government to the altered 
condition of the people. Education is spreading, opinion is 
springing up, judgment is forming; and yet we seek to deal 
with the people as though they were the utterly ignorant, 
powerless, timid, child-like population whom we conquered 
one hundred years ago. ‘They are treading fast upon our 
kibes, and we seek to keep them socially and politically at 
as great a distance from ourselves as ever, 


Mr. Norton tells us in the one passage, that we 
have destroyed a despotism, and in the other that 
we have established a despotism. Both state- 
ments may be true, but it cannot also be true 
that we have greatly improved the condition of 
the ryots and the cultivators, and yet that we 
have neglected them. We certainly have not done 
all things well, and we have neglected many other 
things altogether; yet India was, and when the 
mutiny is past, we hope, will be happier under 
British management, than under any previous rule, 
for at least two thousand years, 
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Debtor and Creditor.* 

Trts volume is a translation from the German, and 
has been for some time a very popular book in 
Germany. Its popularity rests upon the cha- 
racter of the work. It is all very natural, and 
everything that is supposed might have happened. 
The work circulated, like “ Oliver Twist.” in Ger- 
many for two or three years, to the gratification of 
Gustav Freylag, before any scholar turned it into 
English. That has now been done by Miss Mal- 
colm and Mr. Wm. J. Stewart. The translation 
by Mr. Stewart is published in an economical and 
neat form, and is, we believe, a faithful rendering. 
We do not know a necessity for saying more of a 
book which we suppose everybody is to read. 

The gentleman who watched the glowworm 
thought also of his coffin and his shroud, and 
what he thought he wrote; and part of that 
follows :— 

What matter how I rest my head, 
So that my soul but rested be P 


I care not how I sleep in death, 
How I awake is all to me. 


My face unto the East, or not, 
I hold unworth the thought of clay ; 
If I am meek, and kind, and pare, 
My soal will find my Maker, sure ; 
For God is no particular way. 


The lines are all true, but the value of them 
rests on that “If;’* and poetry puts us sometimes 
into an erroneous idea of the ease wherewith “ if” 
can be made certain. “If IL am meek, and kind, 
aud pure.” There is the difficulty and we fancy 
that Mr. Alridge sees it. It is a difficulty, how- 
ever, not to be removed by the position of the 
body. Shakespear’s interview with the Queen 
of the Fairies is the subject of guod verses, 
spoiled by the pun in the last of the following 
lines :— 

“QO, gentle poet, be so bold, 
Since other bards have wrongly told, 
Do thou of fairy land anfold, 

And trathfal show ; 


Nor bards of late, nor bards of old, 
Beside thee know.” 


Then through the myrtle grove they sped : 
She twined the leaves, and wreathed his head, 
But looking thoughtful, sudden said, 

“They fade, they sere !” 
She tore the laurel from his head, 

And dropp’d a tear. 
“ High heav’n hath better bound thy brow, 
And earth is waiting for thee »ow ; 
Retura—seldier of song art thoa— 

And shake the spear.” 


Perhaps it becomes us to explain that the 
Queen of the Fairies nearly ruived the dramatists, 
by falling in love with Shakespeare, and i 
off with him and setting him on her throne bodily, 
Her Majesty was, however, a little perso but 
very thoughtful ; and, preferring the world’s good 
to her own gratification, she restored the poet, and 
he sung her praise in the Midsummer Night's 





Leadon James Blackwood. 
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Dream. Mr. Curtis supplies some very solid 


sonnets, and very good, indeed, are many of his | 


lighter verses. Yet, after all, we counsel the 
friends not to dare the green-wood shade at un- 


seasonable hours; because, if that lady love of 


Shakespeare’s did fancy either of them, perhaps 


she would not restore the happy wight to us again. | 


Cloud Shadows. By Jonn Wituiam FL iEtcHer. 
London: Longman and Co. Pp. 129. 
Mr. Friercuer is ambitious in his poems, and 
careful in his composition, peculiarly careful. 
Then le has something to say—a purpose in his 


writing, and it is difficult to discover the purpose | 
of some poets. One poem, the Ministry of Angels, | 


is, perhaps, the best in his volume; but all de- 
serve to be printed as they have been; to be read 
as we hope they will be ; and some of them to be 
remembered as the lonely one from which we copy 
three verses. There are many more equally good 
in the original. 
Hast thou bright faces round thy fire, 
And merry eyes that answer thine; 
A shelter where thou mayest retire— 
Thy own peculiar vine ? 
Have there been flowers about thy way, 
Since first thy race on earth begun ? 
Then raise thine eyes to Heaven and pray, 
God help the lonely one! 


The seasons, as they pass away, 
Scarce touch thee in their rapid flight, 
Thou hast a beam for every day, 
A star for every might; 
As soft as snow-flakes fall thy hours, 
Thou scarcely knowest they are gone ; 
Think of the leaden sky that lowers 
Above the lonely one. 


Thy heart can sympathise with all 
The joyous tones of nature’s strain— 
The river's roll, the fountains fall, 
The far-resounding main, 
The cricket chirping in the grass, 
The skylark dancing round the san ;— 
Know that like walls of death they pass 
Above the lonely one. 


These verses resemble some of James Mont- 
gomery’s poems, closely enough to be noticed by 
an ordinary reader; and that, of course, is a high 


character. 


London : 


Willie's Birthday and Willie's Rest. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Arg two pretty little thin volumes, with good 
illustrations, well executed to adorn stories that 
bad boys may read to make them better, and good 
boys, to make them better too. They are very 
nice gifts of the season. 





Fear Nac Flu, and other Poems. By G.G. Curtis, 
and J. L. Atprice. London: Alfred W. 
Bennet. 

Tuts volume of partnership poetry comes recom- 

mended by the subscriptions of so many persons 

high in literature or in station, that we are afraid 
to say a word against it ; yet we dislike Fear Nac 

Flu, although it is an “imitation of Scott.” A 


_ Celtic and a Saxon Chief meet and kill each other, 
and that is not in imitation of Scott in “The 

Lady of the Lake.” 
are pretty, and others of them are more than the 


Many of the other poems 


word implies. ‘Thus, the “Glow-worm,” by Ald- 
ridge, contains a quaint idea, although somebody is 
sure to find out that some other person entertained 
the same thought before Mr. Aldridge :-— 

“ What is yonder glimmer, Aphid, 

As an infant star, fire--swathed,— 

Gleaming as thine honour, Aphid ?” 


“Tis a little drop of dew 
Burnished by foot of fairy 
Laving in the moonlit mead ; 
Or the tear-drop of my Mary :— 
From those bright orbs beaming o’er me, 
Dazzling dewy tear of glory !” 


New Testament Verses. By H.G. Apams, London: 

Partridge and Co, 
We have never yet seen New Testament verses 
that seemed equal to their subjects, and we, pro- 
bably, never shall see them; but this little book 
may be bought or given away with the conviction 
that its contents are all good. The versification 
is better than the average of similar works, and the 
volume is a collection of hymns, with illustrations, 
prettily got up. 


A Concise Grammar. By J. B. Tunompson, 
London: Simpkin and Co. 

Tue grammar is of the English language. It is 

in every respect concise, and we like the arrange- 

ments, which are clear and more intelligible than 

those of many books, with a purpose similar to this 

small pamphlet. 





A Bird's-eye View of India 


Is a brief, sententious pamphlet, full of wisdom, 
by Lieutenant Edward King, of H.E.L.C.S. Some 
readers may object to the frequent quotations from 
the Scripturess The possibility of the objection 
indicates the nature of the work, for they are all 
introduced, we believe, in the proper place and 
spirit. The statement is, as it professes to be, a 
bird’s-eye view of a magnificent topic, and one 
that many should read. 
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